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MARCH, 1887. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


No one who has attentively followed the events of the last 
forty years can fail to have been struck with the increasing im- 
portance, both politically and socially, which religious questions 
have assumed. The pages of the Forum itself give us ample 
evidence that the interest felt in such questions is not diminish- 
ing, seeing the various articles devoted to, or touching upon, 
matters of religion which may there be read. Amongst the for- 
mer may be mentioned one by Mr. Lilly, entitled, “‘ The Present 
Outlook for Christianity,” in the Forum for December, 1886. 
The author of that interesting essay mainly occupies himself, 
not with any one system of Christianity, but rather with the 
antecedent question of theism, without the acceptance of which 
no form of Christianity can, of course, continue to exist. That 
antecedent question, however, I have already elsewhere * treated 
to the best of my ability. Here I propose to take theism for 
granted, and to confine myself to the subsequent question: “ Can 
any existing form of religion ultimately survive?” 

I address myself the more willingly to this question because 
as much as ten years ago I expressed t some very decided opin- 

*See “Lessons from Nature,” ch, xii, and ‘‘ Nature and Thought,” 
(2d ed.) ch. v. 

+ See ‘Contemporary Evolution,” a book mainly a republication of papers 


with the same title, which had then recently appeared in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review.” , 
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ions respecting the judgment an impartial observer might form 
about the then outlook for Christianity, and therefore I feel 
bound not to shrink from regarding the matter in the light of 
further knowledge, but from the same impartial point of view, 
to-day. In making this inquiry, then, I shall studiously avoid 
the position of a partisan, and shall endeavor to present the 
question as viewed by an entirely unprejudiced observer, ex- 
ternal to all existing religious bodies. 

And, from this point of view, we must, in the first place, 
raise some objection to the summary way in which Mr. Lilly 
puts aside the claims of every system of pure theism to be a 
religion adequate to satisfy one’s highest aspirations. He says: * 


‘** Some God, some religion, humanity must have. What God, what religion, 
will it be? Will the abstract God of deism content us? Assuredly not. We 
want, in Kant’s happy phrase, ‘a God that can interest us.’” 


He then proceeds to quote a somewhat abbreviated (as he 
says) but beautiful and striking passage from Cardinal Newman’s 
representation of what is contained and implied in the idea 
of God, as if it only applied to the God of Christianity. This 
passage, thus partially quoted by him, continues on as follows: 


‘* The laws of the universe, the principles of truth, the relations of one thing 
to another, their qualities and virtues, the order and harmony of the whole, all 
that exists, is from God; and if evil is not from him, as assuredly it is not, this 
is because evil has no substance of its own, but is only the defect, excess, per- 
version, or corruption of that which has. All we see, hear, and touch, the re- 
mote sidereal firmament, as well as-our own sea and land, and the elements 
which compose them, and the ordinances they obey, are his. The primary 
atoms of matter, their properties, their mutual action, their disposition and 
collocation, electricity, magnetism, gravitation, light, and whatever other 
subtile principles or operations the wit of man is detecting, or shall detect, is 
the work of his hands. 

‘‘The most insignificant or unsightly insect is from him, and good in its 
kind; the ever-teeming, inexhaustible swarms of animalcula, the myriads of 
living motes, invisible to the naked eye, the restless, ever-spreading vegetation 
which creeps like a garment over the whole earth, the lofty cedar, the um- 
brageous banyan, are his. His are the tribes and families of birds and beasts, 
their graceful forms, their wild gestures, and their passionate cries. And so in 
the intellectual, moral, social, and political world. Man, with his motives 
and works, his languages, his propagation, his diffusion, is from him, Peace 


* The Forum, vol. II., p. 326. 
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and civilization, commerce and adventure, wars, when just, conquest, when 
become a necessity, have his co-operation and his blessing upon them. 
The course of events, the revolutions of empires, the rise and fall of states, the 
periods and eras, the progresses and the retrogressions of the world’s history, 
not, indeed, the incidental sin, over-abundant as it is, but the great outlines 
and the issues of human affairs, are from his dispositions. The elements and 
types and seminal principles and constructive powers of the moral world are 
to be referred to him. He ‘enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world.’ His are the dictates of the moral sense, and the retributive reproaches 
of conscience. To him must be ascribed the rich endowments of the intellect, 
the radiation of genius, the imagination of the poet, the sagacity of the poli- 
tician, the wisdom which now rears and decorates the Temple, now manifests 
itself in proverb or in parable. The old laws of nations, the majestic precepts 
of philosophy, the oracles of individual wisdom, the traditionary rules of truth, 
justice, and religion, even though imbedded in the corruption or alloyed with 
the pride of the world, bespeak his original agency and his long-suffering 
presence. Even where there is habitual rebellion against him, or profound, 
far-spreading social depravity, still the undercurrent, the heroic outburst of 
natural virtue, as well as the yearning of the heart after what it has not, 
and its presentiment of its remedies, are to be ascribed to the Author of all 
good. Anticipations or reminiscences of his glory haunt the mind of the self- 
sufficient sage and of the pagan devotee. He introduces himself, he all but 
concurs, according to his good pleasure, and in his selected season, in the issues 
of unbelief, superstition, and false worship, and changes the character of acts 
by his overruling operation. He is with the heathen dramatist in his denun- 
ciations of injustice and tyranny, and his auguries of divine vengeance upon 
crime. Even on the unseemly legends of a popular mythology he casts his 
shadow, and is dimly discerned in the ode or the epic, as in troubled water 
or in fantastic dreams, All that is good, all that is true, all that is beautiful, 
all that is beneficent, be it great or small, be it perfect or fragmentary, comes 
from him.” * 


Now, neither in the passage quoted by Mr. Lilly, nor in that 
here cited, can we discover anything which a non-Christian theist 
might not claim as expressing his own belief; and assuredly any 
one who would not be even “interested” by the contemplation of 
such a conception as is therein presented to us, would hardly be 
attracted by any form of religion of whicha cultivated mind would 
approve, although it must be admitted that the most attractive and 
consoling of all doctrines, the fatherhood of God, is not put for- 
ward init. But that doctrine is in no way inconsistent with simple 


* See Newman's “‘ Discourses on the Scope and Nature of University 


Education,” pp. 91-97. A few sentences have been omitted in the above 
quotation, 
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theism, and we cannot venture, therefore, absolutely to deny that 
such theism affords a sufficient religious pabulum for many and 
choice minds. The positive creeds outside of Christianity, how- 
ever, do not seem to possess the promise of the future. 

Mohammedanism now hardly spreads, save amongst African 
tribes. Hindooism has no missionary spirit, and, though Bud- 
dhism may possess attractions for a few exceptional minds, it is a 
question whether such qualified acceptance as it has received 
amongst us is not rather the result of wayward fashion than of 
earnest conviction. Of course, some minds will always love the- 
ological eccentricities ; but cases of religious singularity hardly 
concern us here. The religion of the future must, to persist, be 
wide-spread, and must, if we are not mistaken in what has just 
been said about other existing beliefs, be either some form of 
theism or some form of Christianity. For it is difficult to see 
how any new form of religion can now arise, capable both of sat- 
isfying the intellectual requirements of the cultivated minority 
and of successfully appealing to the feelings of the multitude. 
The unprejudiced spectator of existing religious phenomena 
van hardly, we believe, avoid the conclusion that no theism but 
Christian theism, that is, some form of Christianity, can be the 
absolute and final religion of mankind. For every consistent 
follower of the great modern doctrine of evolution must allow 
that Christianity has been, so far, its ultimate, positive outcome, 
while it holds out no promise of a new religious product. But, 
in order that any given form of Christianity may hold its own 
in the future, it must necessarily show plainly that it possesses 
certain characteristics. I agree with Mr. Lilly in saying: * 

‘The religion of these modern times must correspond with our growing 
culture, and must not content itself with being merely patristic, or medieval, 
or puritan. . . In the spiritual order, as in the physical, to cease tochange is 
to cease to live. . . The greatest peril of the present age lies in this: that 
those who profess to be teachers of religion and defenders of the faith so sel- 
dom endeavor honestly to follow out the lines of thought familiar to earnest 
and cultivated men of the world. . . Who can measure their responsibility, 
whose incredible traditions and discredited apologetics estrange men of intel- 
lect from Christianity ?” 


Few things shock men of science more than to be told they 
* Ubi supra, p. 327. 
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ought to give their assent to propositions which are not only 
neither self-evident nor certainly proved, but are even declared 
to be possibly untrue. Every man of science worthy of the 
name must not only refuse to give such assent, but must declare 
that he holds even things he considers proved, only in such a 
way as to be ready to examine and weigh whatever evidence 
may be freshly brought to light against them. For he doubts 
in obedience to a sense of duty, and, if he is a theist, must re- 
gard as a blasphemy the assertion that God can possibly approve 
any trifling with the highest faculty which he has bestowed 
upon him. The true scientist must consider it as sinful to 
entertain an irrational belief, held through a disposition to palter 
with truth, as to harbor an irrational skepticism occasioned by 
any other evil motive. Nothing, then, in our day, could well be 
more prejudicial to a religion than that any of its distinguished 
representatives should show an indifference to scientific truth, 
to say nothing of actual hostility thereto. It is, unfortunately, 
impossible to deny that both such indifference and such hostility 
have been and are still shown by some Christian teachers, and 
this is indeed a calamity, since thereby some of the choicest and 
most estimable minds have been estranged from what the ma- 
jority of us regard as the most perfect embodiment of the relig- 
ious spirit. For what other religion contains elements so noble, 
so consoling, so morally sustaining and ameliorating, so replete 
with all that promotes whatever is most fair, lovely, and of good 
report, and which is so able to satisfy the aspirations of the 
most cultured and the most unlettered of mankind ? 

But, in considering the prospects of Christianity in the fut- 
ure, I must select, for my purpose, one of its forms, and the 
most equitable course would seem to be the selection of that 
one which is generally deemed most obnoxious to the remarks 
I have just made: I mean the Roman Catholic Church. That 
is generally taken to be the church most hostile to scientific 
progress now, as it has unquestionably sometimes retarded 
scientific progress in the past. It is the church which seems 
most hampered by the bonds which the bigotry and igno- 
rance of antecedent ages have bound round it, and most im- 
bued with the prejudices and superstitions of pre-scientific ages. 
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That church may be taken as a sort of “ proof case.” If even it 
has an apparent gift of perdurability, the vitality of Christianity 
in some form must surely be unquestionable. Moreover, that 
church is the Christian body which is the most conspicuous, the 
most widely diffused, the most varied as to the human elements 
which compose it, and which has for the greatest number of 
centuries represented Christianity traditionally and officially. It 
is also the church which the opponents of Christianity generally 
regard as the one most worthy of their steel and most deserving 
their hostility. What, then, may be the future which an impartial 
external observer can reasonably expect to be in store for the 
Roman Catholic Church? Here the reader may lose patience, 
mentally exclaiming, “The doctrines of that church are too pro- 
foundly irrational to render the question of its longer or shorter 
duration a matter of any interest.” But if they are irrational, 
charity still demands a hearing, at least with respect to the pos- 
sible amelioration of a body which evidently, from its mere 
mass, must last much longer than the present generation of man- 
kind, which may change in the future as it has in the past, which 
can stimulate or check so many activities, and which, if its vast 
power be rightly directed, may do so much to ennoble and ele- 
vate, and, if ill-directed, can do so much to pervert and degrade. 
The reader may also call to mind that there is the highest Chris- 
tian authority for distinguishing between the letter which kill- 
eth and the spirit which quickeneth, and that a spiritual mean- 
ing, as well as a literal sense, may be given to sacred facts and 
mysterious doctrines. Perhaps there is no dogma more repel- 
lent to the modern mind than that of the eternity of hell, and 
few things could be more justly repellent than the way in 
which that dogma has been proclaimed and defended by certain 
theologians. In what a different light, however, will that doc- 
trine appear, if hell is regarded as the asylum of natural beati- 
tude provided by supreme mercy and love for those who, by 
their own acts, have rendered it impossible even for Omnipo- 
tence to give them more; since the vision of God, not thus mer- 
cifully veiled, but seen face to face, would be to them no cause 
of rapture, but of suffering. 

Passing, however, from questions of sentiment to questions 
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of fact, it is plain that almost all the main assertions of Catholic 
theology are essentially incapable of disproof by our physical 
science. If such science could demonstrate that there is no 
knowable personal First Cause ; that no prototypal design from 
eternity preceded the stages of the orderly evolution of the uni- 
verse in time; if it could be proved that death, which certainly 
stops intellectual action as we experience it, necessarily renders 
all intellectual action impossible; if it could show that Christ 
was the embodiment of no divine energy and that no providen- 
tial guidance influenced the evolution of his church; then, in- 
deed, the triumph of such science would but be another name 
for the annihilation of Christianity. To such questions, how- 
ever, physical science can have nothing to say. Nevertheless, it 
must be freely admitted that all which church authority teaches 
is not thus invulnerable. History, at any rate, has shown that 
venerable authorities have not only declared things to be physi- 
cally true which experience has shown to be false, but have 
also affirmed, under penalties, that God had revealed what men 
of science afterward proved he never had revealed. It cannot 
be denied, also, that even supreme authority does seem to make a 
certain limited number of assertions about matters of fact, and it 
is of course obvious that if science could demonstrate any one of 
these assertions to be false, such science must be ultimately 
fatal to the church, unless the disproved assertions could be 
shown to have really borne another sense than that which they 
were originally and generally understood to bear. That we may 
be the better able, however, to estimate the future of the church, 
let us briefly consider certain facts of its past history. There 
have been three conspicuous instances in which the church 
seemed committed to views which science afterward showed to 
be untrue: one, as regards the celestial spheres ; another, as re- 
gards the structure of the earth; and the third, respecting the 
world’s living inhabitants. 

It is not probable that science will again be the occasion of 
so great a disturbance to prevalent “pious beliefs ” as when it 
first introduced heliocentric astronomy to the Christian world. 
The earlier notion of the universe had in its favor alike the con- 
victions of the learned, the plain meaning of the sacred books, 
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and the enormous force of a habit of thought entertained 
from immemorial antiquity. More than that: the whole con- 
ception of a heaven “above” a world beneath the surface of 
which lay the abyss of hell, harmonized with a religious teaching 
which represented the world and man as the centers of creation, 
and the especial objects of the Creator’s predilection and care. 
Yet the uprooting of this whole physical conception, far from 
destroying the church, served to demonstrate experimentally 
that it had been so preorganized as to be able successfully to 
withstand even so vast a change. This great astronomical revo- 
lution of the seventeenth century was followed by a geological 
revolution in the eighteenth, The views which science then 
brought forward about the natural genesis of this planet, its vast 
age, and the gradual formation of its crust, accompanied by 
changes on its surface out of all relation with the six creative 
days of Genesis, mightily scandalized the weak. Buffon had to 
recant, in obedience to the Sorbonne, and men of science were 
censured and reproached, while some, in their imprudent confi- 
dence, even ventured to treat them with irony, like our own 
gentle poet who complained of those who ransacked the bowels 
of the earth to prove that “the God who made it, and revealed 
its date to Moses, was mistaken in its age.” 

Yet it must be allowed that Catholic teachers not only had 
no monopoly of narrowness in this matter, but contrasted favor- 
ably with ministers of other denominations. Italians of the 
strictest orthodoxy freely ridiculed the narrow biblical cosmol- 
ogy of our Bishop Burnet. Vallisneri exclaimed against the in- 
jury inflicted on religion no less than on science by such a use of 
texts. Generelli, a Carmelite friar, addressing, in 1749, a learned 
assembly at Cremona, observed: “TI hold in utter abomination, 
most learned academicians, those systems which are built with 
their foundations in the air, and cannot be propped up without a 
miracle; and I undertake to explain geological phenomena, 
without violence, without fiction, without hypotheses, and with- 
out miracles.” No wonder, when such a spirit animated distin- 
guished members of its clergy, that the church passed safely 
through this second scientific ordeal. So complete has become 
its adjustment to modern science in our day, that no doctor of 
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divinity would now venture to maintain the theological certi- 
tude of the universality of the Deluge, even as regards the 
human race, on the strength of the biblical narrative, or to cen- 
sure any geological view whatever. 

The third scientific ordeal which the church has undergone 
is the promulgation and general acceptance of the doctrine of 
evolution, and this probably supplies us with as good a test as 
could be devised, of its capacity to survive future developments 
of science. Till the other day, the belief that all existing kinds 
of animals and plants were miraculously and suddenly created, 
as related in Genesis, was generally accepted ; and of course, the 
writers of the middle ages, whose tongue the church still speaks, 
were thoroughly imbued with it. Here, then, we might well ex- 
pect to find the church of to-day bound by antecedent authori- 
tative statements which it could not repudiate. Yet the reverse 
is, in fact, the case, and the very expressions of early and mediz- 
val Christian authorities may be quoted * in favor of the modern 
doctrine. As I have elsewhere observed : + 

** Tt is surely a noteworthy fact that the church should have unconsciously 
provided for the reception of modern theories by the emission of fruitful prin- 
ciples and far-reaching definitions centuries before such theories were pro- 
mulgated, and when views directly contradicting them were held universally, 
and even by those very men themselves who laid down the principles and 
definitions referred to. Circumstances so remarkable, such undesigned co- 
incidences, which, as facts, cannot be denied, must be allowed to have been 
‘preordained’ by all those who, being theists, assert that a ‘purpose’ runs 
through the whole process of cosmical evolution. Such theists must admit 
that, however arising or with whatever end, a prescience has so far watched 
over the church’s definitions, and that she has been herein so guided in her 


teaching as to be able to harmonize and assimilate with her doctrines the most 
recent theories of physical science.” 


Almost as soon, however, as the just-quoted passage was 
published, one or two theological writers began to raise objec- 
tions to the doctrine that man’s body was naturally evolved 
from some non-human ancestor; and these objections were col- 
lected and brought to a head by a writer in the “Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record.” ‘Thereupon, in order to test finally whether 
this doctrine was or was not tenable by Catholics, I published 


* See ‘‘ The Genesis of Species.” + ** Lessons from Nature,” p. 449, 
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an article * unequivocally asserting it, and practically challeng- 
ing its condemnation if it were condemnable. The result has so 
far been that I have not received even a private hint of censure, 
although a condemnation has, I am told, been earnestly solicited 
by persons who, the event shows, are deemed by supreme 
authority to be more zealous than wise. On the other hand, I 
have received reiterated thanks from members of the clergy, 
most varied as to rank and position. Early in January of this 
year a most esteemed superior of one of the medizval religious 
orders wrote to me as follows: 


‘Since your ‘ Nineteenth Century’ article 1 have very frequently had oc- 
casion to explain your views both in England and elsewhere. There is not a 
shadow of a shade of unorthodoxy about them. That also is the opinion of Car- 
dinal , With whom I had aconversation thereanent. Your article was most 
telling in the right direction, even for theological science. What a pity it is 
to find so much narrowness amongst those whose duty it is to teach the noblest 
science of all! . . . Deep and far-seeing theological thinkers are rare, 
but there are some to be found, though they write comparatively little. They 
have, 1 am happy to say, more influence at headquarters than people think. 
Those who make a great deal of noise know, asa rule, very little even of the 
nature of theological science. Their shallowness, inconsistency, aggressiveness, 
and haughtiness are simply appalling.” 





Thus I think it is abundantly clear that all dangers to the 
church from astronomy, geology, and biology are forever at an 
end. But is danger to it from all the other sciences also at an 
end? There are those who think that such is far from being the 
case, and amongst them are men of mark, whose opinions cannot 
be lightly regarded. They are convinced that the great Catholic 
Church, the ship of Peter, after successfully riding the swelling 
billows of the physical sciences, will at last be engulfed by the 
whirlpool of historical science, including biblical criticism. And 
certainly, at first sight, the outlook does seem very threatening 
We see a serried phalanx of calm and learned critics, who, with- 
out haste, but without hesitation, advance more and more start- 
ling views respecting the first development of the church and the 
gradual evolution of the Old and New Testaments—views which 
seem utterly incompatible with the old traditional beliefs. More- 


* In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” for July, 1885. 
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over, those traditional beliefs repose on positive decrees of the 
Councils of Trent and of the Vatican, and on the opinions of a 
consensus of theologians concerning the verbal inspiration of 
every one of the canonical books, among which are some of those 
known to Protestants as the Apocrypha. There seems to be all 
the more cause for alarm because the church habitually appeals 
to texts of Scripture in support of her authority, and could 
hardly be expected, therefore, to allow the authenticity of those 
texts to be called in question by modern biblical criticism. 
Here, then, we seem to have reason to expect a combat to the 
death. But a little patient consideration of past experiences 
may make those thus confident of a fatal issue, pause in their 
raticinations. 

In the first place, even as regards the consequences which 
might result from the impugning of certain texts, we must 
recollect what has happened with respect to the “forged de- 
cretals.” Matters both of doctrine and discipline were largely 
based on them, and received very efficient support from them. 
The authenticity of the decretals was long defended. It was 
maintained by a distinguished Jesuit, Father Turrianus, in 
1572, and even in the seventeenth century Father Liberius 4 
Jesu (a leading Carmelite of his day, high in favor with 
Pope Clement XI.) was zealous in their defense. Now, how- 
ever, every one admits them to have been forgeries. Yet not 
a single point of doctrine or matter of discipline which they 
were invoked to support has fallen with them. If then, even 
the text, “Thou art Peter,” etc., fell through criticism into 
discredit, there would be no reason to anticipate that papal 
supremacy, which the process of evolution has shown to have 
been divinely ordained, would thereby be appreciably weak- 
ened. 

What could be more unequivocal than the decrees of popes 
and councils against usury? Yet, who now has a word to 
say against it? What task could once have seemed more hope- 
less than that of practically setting aside the ecclesiastical dec- 
larations of former times against liberty of conscience? Yet 
who speaks more powerfully in its defense now than an illus- 
trious Roman cardinal, of whom all English-speaking men are 
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proud, and who, amidst universal applause, has taught as 
follows: * 


‘* Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet in its informations, 
a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and, 
even though the eternal priesthood throughout the church should cease to be, 
in it the sacerdotal principle would remain and would have sway. . . Did 
the pope speak against conscience, in the true sense of the word, he would com- 
mit a suicidal act. He would be cutting the ground from under his feet. His 
very mission is to proclaim the moral law, and to protect and strengthen that 
light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the worid.” 


The same author, in his epoch-making work, “The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine,” has emitted a fruitful idea, of 
which a far more extended use will probably be made hereafter 
to reconcile traditional views with modern advances in the sci- 
ence of history. Even as to biblical criticism, he has + taken 
one step, which, though a very cautious and short one, as befits 
his responsible position as a prince of the church, yet serves to 
indicate a road along which persons less officially fettered may 
boldly advance. No one at present knows what the term “ inspi- 
ration” really signifies, while no reasonable person, even though 
not a Christian, can deny that, in some sense, the Scriptures are 
“inspired.” The writer of a recent very excellent article ¢ in 
the Forum has observed, “I suppose that no dispassionate 
scholar will deny that the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures con- 
tain a vast deal more that is likely to be of permanent value to 
man, than any other body of religious literature.” 

Viewing, then, the present situation in the light to be derived 
from past experience, it seems to me that even an ordinary ex- 
ternal observer will find that he has no valid reason for conclud- 
ing that the Catholic Church is really on the eve of shipwreck, 
when he considers what has before taken place as regards Co- 
pernicism in astronomy and evolution in biology.§ Who, in 
pre-Copernican times—say, the thirteenth century—would have 





*See Cardinal Newman’s “‘ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,” p. 57. 

+ Inan article in ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century.” 

t “The Religion of a Rationalist,” by Minot J. Savage, in the Forum for 
January, 1887, p. 465. 

§ Biology is the science which treats of all living creatures, both animal and 
vegetal, 
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expected that the church could accommodate itself to so great a 
change in all its ways and habits of regarding the universe? Who, 
in the sixteenth century, would have deemed it possible for the 
church to allow that her doctrines concerning the biblical narra- 
tive of the creation of Adam, and the miraculous formation of 
Eve from his rib, could accord with a belief that the ribs of 
both Adam and Eve were formed by natural generation in the 
womb of a non-human animal? Yet we have lived to witness 
both these events. Why, then, may it not be that as regards 
biblical criticism we are living in what may, by analogy, be 
called a pre-Copernican period? The biblical teachings of 
Kuenen, Wellshusen, Reuss, and their allies may startle and 
offend “ pious ears” now, as the doctrines of the earth’s motion 
or of Adam’s brute ancestry would have startled and offended the 
“pious ears” of bygone centuries ; but it is at least conceivable 
that the alarm at present felt is as groundless as we now know 
the alarm of older days to have been. Little by little the invin- 
cible advance of historical, as of other, science permeates and 
transforms the whole Catholic body, and ultimately reacts upon 
its supreme head. As Lord Acton long ago pointed out: * 


‘* While the general sentiment of Catholics is unaltered, the course of the 
Holy See remains unaltered too. As soon as that sentiment is modified, Rome 
sympathizes with the change. The ecclesiastical government, based upon the 
public opinion of the church, and acting through it, cannot separate itself from 
the mass of the faithful, and keep pace with the progress of the instructed mi- 
nority. It follows slowly and warily, and sometimes begins by resisting and 
denouncing what in the end it thoroughly adopts. . . The slow, silent, in- 
direct action of public opinion bears the Holy See along, without any demoral- 
izing conflict or dishonorable capitulation. This action it belongs essentially 
to the graver literature to direct.” 


No doubt it may astonish and vex some persons thus to be 
told that he who is officially the leader allows himself thus to 
be led. But he does so with that wise prescience which is the 
ordinary characteristic of the Supreme Pontiff. The See of 
Rome is no mere head of any school of philosophy and no slave 
to the opinions or interests of any party in the church, least of 
all of narrow-minded dogmatists. Papal Rome inherits the in- 


* « Home and Foreign Review,” vol. IV., p. 686. ‘‘ Conflicts with Rome.” 
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stincts of government of the more ancient Rome it has displaced. 
It is essentially an imperial power, and its great aim is to pre- 
serve the organic union of Christendom; and to effect this it is 
forced to be politically religious. Thus, in obedience to such 
needs, it could crush its Templars, and even bring itself, in obe- 
dience to the needs of its wide-eyed policy, to sacrifice the most 
devoted of its servants—its Jesuit janizaries. Thus may be ex- 
plained any difference between the measures meted out to Bel- 
gians and to Poles, and between the attitude assumed to the gov- 
ernments and Catholics of Prussia and of Ireland, respectively. 
And all men are debtors to the Holy See for the course it has 
thus, on the whole, pursued. By maintaining the Catholic 
Church in one close-knit organization, it has alone been able to 
preserve, through barbarous ages, the essentials of Christianity ; 
and by upholding, as it has upheld, not only the idea, but the 
existence of a church essentially extra-national and aspiring to 
be universal, the Holy See has set before us an ideal of the 
very highest moral significance. A ruling power of this kind 
is not likely voluntarily to narrow the basis of a world-wide 
sway. Thus, even the external observer may, I think, feel he 
has good grounds for confidence in the perdurability of the 
church. That “graver literature” of which Lord Acton spoke 
is now acting vigorously upon public opinion, and there seems 
great reason to believe that there may yet be in store as por- 
tentous and peaceful a transformation of Catholic opinion in 
the domains of history and criticism, as it before experienced in 
the fields of astronomical, geological, and biological science. 


St. GEORGE MIVART. 
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WIrd# the exception of “ The Wealth of Nations,” perhaps no 
book on political economy has been more widely read than Mr. 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” In fact, it is really the first 
book on economics that was ever read to any considerable extent 
by the working classes. Nor is the reason for this difficult to 
understand. Unlike the ordinary treatises on political economy, 
Mr. George's book is to the laborer the unmistakable voice of a 
friend. He cannot read a single chapter of it without feeling 
that, whether Mr. George is right or wrong, in him the laborers 
have a friend in court. “Progress and Poverty” is as much a 
special effort to present their interests as the political economy 
of the Manchester school has been to present that of their 
masters. This feature, together with Mr. George's fascinating 
style of writing, has made “ Progress and Poverty” a most 
powerful means of directing public attention to the social prob- 
lem. In this sense Mr. George may be said to have done an 
important work. But if “Progress and Poverty” is to be con- 
sidered in the sense of a contribution to sound economic litera- 
ture we shall be compelled to form a very different estimate of 
its value. Yet, if Mr. George is not an economist he is noth- 
ing, his whole claim being that he has made an important dis- 
covery in the domain of economic science. It is, therefore, his 
position as an economist that we shall consider. 

He sets out with the proposition that poverty increases with 
advancing civilization: that the poor are growing poorer and 
the rich richer, and that pauperism increases with progress. 
He says: 


‘* The enormous increase in productive power which has marked the present 
century . . . has no tendency to extirpate poverty, or to lighten the 
burdens of those compelled to toil. . . . The tendency of what we call 
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material progress is in nowise to improve the condition of the lowest class” 
(p. 11). ‘‘ It may clearly be seen that material progress does not merely fail 
to relieve poverty ; it actually produces it” (p. 12). 


The problem thus stated seems to have set the civilized world 
by the ears. No one appears to be able to explain why this is 
so. It reminds one of the story of the king and his philoso- 
phers when he propounded to them the conundrum: “ Why does 
not a pail of water weigh more with a fish in it than without?” 
The problem appeared to be too much for them, until one of 
their number raised the query: “ Does it not weigh more with 
the fish in it?” On the appeal to fact the problem vanished. 

So with Mr. George ; instead of trying to answer his problem, 
Why are the poor growing poorer, and why do not wages in- 
crease ? we must rather ask, Are the poor growing poorer? Do 
not wages increase with advancing civilization, and does pau- 
perism increase with progress? Mr. George does not attempt to 
prove the truth of these sweeping assertions upon which his 
whole doctrine is based. What say the facts on this point? 

It is notorious that up to the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury wages in England were so low that in order to sustain the 
physical condition of the laborers, their wages had frequently to 
be eked out by pauper allowance. Thus, constant employment 
did not then bring sufficient wages to protect the laborer from 
pauperism. Is that the case to-day? Professor Thorold Rogers, 
who, to say the least, is free from optimistic tendencies, shows * 
that if nominal wages were no higher “in the twenty years 
between 1820 and 1840 than they were in the previous twenty 
years, it is admitted that the intrinsic value of these wages, 
as measured in their purchasing power, was greatly increased.” 
According to the figures of Leone Levi, taken from the official 
records of prices at Greenwich, from 1800 to 1820, and from 
1820 to 1840, the wages and cost of seven chief necessaries of 
life were as follows: Between 1800 and 1820 the average wages 
of artisans were 4s, 74d. per day, and a given quantity of seven 
chief necessaries cost 232s. 6d., while from 1820 to 1840 wages 
were 5s. 23d., and the same quantity of the same articles cost 


* Rogers’s ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” p. 504. 
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only 146s.4}d. This shows that wages rose during the latter 
period 13.45 per cent., and that the prices of commodities fell 
over 37 per cent.* 

From the most recent statistics for England it appears that, 
taking fifty-eight branches of industry together, wages, from 
1850 to 1877, have risen 47.53 per cent., and also that during 
the same period, with few exceptions, the prices of all articles of 
food, clothing, and furniture, through the use of improved 
methods of production, have been greatly reduced; nor is this 
peculiar to England, but it is even more strikingly true of this 
country. Colonel Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
emphatically declares that from 1830 to 1880 wages in this coun- 
try have doubled, and that prices of goods have decreased in 
a still greater proportion. In his Massachusetts “ Report” for 
1885 he also presents elaborate tables of wages and prices in 
New England, which show that since 1831, notwithstanding the 
great fall in prices to the consumer, and the reduction of 12 
per cent. in the hours of labor, wages have risen 97 per cent. 

Nor could this be otherwise. In fact, for the “ productive 
power” permanently to increase without a rise of real wages is 
an economic impossibility. Such a thing never did and never 
can occur in any large and permanent way. It is the very 
essence of economic law that improved methods of production 
can only be adopted with a permanently increased general con- 
sumption of wealth by the masses, which necessarily implies an 
increase of real wages. Real wages have not only increased 
actually, as already shown, but they have also increased rela- 
tively, both to the aggregate wealth produced and the amount 
obtained by the profit-receiving class, in proportion as improved 
methods of production have been successfully adopted. 

Indeed, the use of large capitals, the specialization of labor, 
and the concentration of productive power into large establish- 
ments, are the infallible evidence that the profit and rent-receiv- 
ing classes are obtaining a constantly diminishing, and the con- 


* This statement is fully corroborated by Tooke, ‘‘ History of Prices,” vol. 
I., pp. 329, 330; also by Barton and Wade’s ‘‘ Tables of Wages and Prices” 
from 1495 to 1840; Wade’s ‘‘ History of the (English) Middle and Working 
Classes,” 4th ed., p. 166. 
2 
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sumers in general and the wage-receivers in particular are obtain- 
ing a constantly increasing, proportion of the wealth produced. 
The small establishments really sustain the same economic rela- 
tion to large ones that hand labor does to steam and electricity. 
The railroad succeeded against the pack-horse and stage-coach 
for no other reason than because it performed the same service 
more cheaply. And when the small farm, factory, or grocery 
is driven to the wall by the competition of the larger ones it is 
always because the latter do the work of the community cheaper 
than the former; or, in other words, because they give the com- 
munity a larger percentage of the wealth they produce. The 
data upon this point are ample and conclusive. Take, for ex- 
ample, the cotton industry of this country; what is true of that 
industry is relatively true of all other industries. According to 
the United States Census for 1880, there were in this country, in 
1831, 801 cotton-manufacturing establishments, with a total 
apital of $40,612,984, and a yearly product of 59,514,926 pounds 
of cloth. The ratio of capital to spindles employed was $32.58 
to 1, and the ratio of spindles to persons employed was 22 to 1; 
the production was 47.74 pounds per spindle, and the consump- 
tion of cotton was 6.10 pounds per capita of the population. 

In 1880 there were only 756 establishments, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $208,280,346, and a yearly product of 607,264,241 
pounds of cloth, the ratio of capital to spindles employed being 
only $19.55 to 1, the ratio of spindles to persons employed 62 to 
1, the product over 57 pounds per spindle, and the consumption 
of cotton per capita of the population had risen to 14.96 pounds, 
or more than double. It will thus be observed that the capital 
invested per spindle was over one-third less, the number of spin- 
dles operated by each laborer nearly three times as large, the 
product per spindle one-fourth greater, the product per dollar in- 
vested twice as large, and the consumption of cotton per capita 
of the population more than 100 per cent. greater with the 756 
large establishments in 1880 than with the 801 small ones in 
1831. 

From this it will be seen that, in order to give the manufac- 
turer 6 per cent. on his investment in 1831, he had to receive 
over 4 cents per pound on all the cloth he produced; while 
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in 1880 about 2 cents per pound would yield him that return. 
Thus, while the large manufacturer of to-day obtains as much 
per dollar invested he receives as profit less than one-half as much 
of the product as did the small manufacturer fifty years ago. 

It is thus manifest that the economic tendency of the use of 
large capitals and improved methods of production is to increase 
real wages and lower the rate of profits. In other words, instead 
of the poor growing poorer, etc., as Mr. George avers, the masses 
are growing richer, both actually and relatively, and the capital- 
ists, though actually richer individually, as a class are growing 
relatively poorer and fewer in number. 

Nor is Mr. George's statement that ‘“ pauperism accompanies 
progress” any nearer the truth, if by that assertion he means 
that pauperism is increasing with progress, which is the only 
construction his language admits of. If we take those countries 
which have for any considerable time had a pauper system, and 
compare the percentage of pauperism to-day with that of ten, 
twenty, or fifty years ago, which is the only way of ascertaining 
whether pauperism is on the increase, we shall find that the 
same is true of pauperism that we have seen is true of wages; 
namely, that pauperism diminishes with the increased aggregate 
production of wealth. For example, in England, according to 
the official statistical report of the United Kingdom for 1885, 
the population in 1860 was, in round numbers, 29,000,000, and 
the total number of paupers 850,000, or 29.31 to the thousand, 
while in 1885 the population was 36,000,000, and the total num- 
ber of paupers only 780,000, or 21.67 to the thousand, being an 
actual decrease of 70,000 paupers with an increase of 7,000,000 
in the population; in other words, a net decrease of paupers 
relative to the population of 26 per cent. 

Mr. George then boldly declares that the reason why “in- 
creased productive power does not increase wages,” nor “ tend 
to extirpate poverty,” is because “rent swallows up the whole* 
gain,” and, as if conscious of the weakness of his position, he 
adds: “It is unnecessary to allude to facts. They will suggest 
themselves to the reader” (p. 163). And in truth they do, but, 
unfortunately for Mr. George, they are crushingly against him. 
England is the country above all others to which Mr. George re- 
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fers as especially illustrating the truth of his statement that “rent 
swallows up the whole gain.” Now, what are the facts in relation 
tothatcountry. Just before the close of the seventeenth century, 
according to Davenant (iv., 71) the total agricultural produce, 
including pasture and forest land, was estimated at £21,079,000, 
and the total rent-roll at £9,480,000, or a little over 45 per cent. 
of the produce. About a century later (1779), according to 
Arthur Young, the produce was estimated at £72,826,827, and 
the gross rental at £19,200,000, or about 26.50 per cent. Sixty- 
three years later (1842-3) McCulloch (“Statistical Account of the 
British Empire,” p. 553) estimated the gross agricultural produce 
at £141,606,857, and the total rental at £37,795,905, or 26.69 
per cent. of the total produce. And in 1882, forty years later, 
according to Mulhall, the total produce was £270,000,000, and 
the total rental £58,000,000, or 21.48 per cent. of the produce. 
Thus, though the actual rent-roll from agricultural land has in- 
creased over 600 per cent., the total produce of the land during 
the same period has increased 1,250 per cent. In other words, 
the proportion of the total product of agriculture paid in rent 
has fallen from 45 to 21.48 per cent., or more than one-half. 

If we include land used for manufacturing and commercial 
purposes, we shall find the result to be no less striking. Accord- 
ing to the authorities already referred to, at the close of the 
Revolution (1688) the annual total produce of all kinds was, in 
round numbers, £48,000,000, and the total rents £10,000,000, 
or a little over 23 per cent. of the produce; and in 1882 the 
aggregate annual produce was estimated at £1,200,000,000, and 
the total rent-roll at £131,468,288, or only 10.95 per cent. of the 
total produce. In other words, while the aggregate produce has 
increased nearly 2,800 per cent., the aggregate rent has risen only 
about 1,000 per cent. Thus, instead of “rent swallowing up 
the whole gain,” during the last two hundred years, relatively to 
the total wealth produced, it has fallen over 55 per cent. 

In order to give plausibility to this string of assumptions to 
sustain assumptions, Mr. George proceeds to lay it down as an 
economic law that wealth is distributed in the order of “ rent, 
wages, and interest;” and adds: ‘“ Wages and interest do not 
depend upon the produce of labor and capital, but upon what is 
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left after rent is taken out” (p.126). Therefore “ the increase of 
rent explains why wages and interest do not increase.” Conse- 
quently, the only way to increase wages is to reduce or abolish 
rent. A little examination, however, will serve to show that 
Mr. George’s economic reasoning is no better than his facts. As 
to his theory of rent Mr. George is orthodox, and accepts Ricardo 
without question or qualification. He says: 


‘* Fortunately, as to the law of rent, there is no necessity for discussion. 

This law . . . has been exhaustively explained and illustrated 

by all leading economists since Ricardo, but its mere statement has all the force 
of a self-evident proposition ” (p. 123). 


If we try Mr. George's theory of distribution by the standard 
he has here himself erected, we shall find his economic reasoning 
as lame as his assumptions were false. Instead of saying that 
“wages and interest depend upon what is left after rent is taken 
out,” Ricardo distinctly affirms that rent is what is left after 
wages and profit are taken out. It is true that Ricardo lays it 
down that the rent of land is determined, as Mr. George states it, 
“by the excess of its produce over that which the same applica- 
tion can secure from the least productive land in use.” But 
Ricardo is very careful to explain what Mr. George does not, 
viz., that rent does not commence until after wages and profit 
are paid. ‘To use Ricardo’s own words : 


‘* Suppose land Nos. 1, 2, 3 to yield, with an equal employment of capital 
and labor, a net produce of 100, 90, and 80 quarters of corn. In anew country, 
where there is an abundance of fertile land compared with the population, and 
where, therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate No. 1, the whole net produce 
will belong to the cultivator, and will be the profits of the stock which he ad- 
vances, As soon as population had so far increased as to make it necessary to 
cultivate No. 2, from which 90 quarters only can be obtained, after supporting 
the laborers, rent would commence on No. 1.”—(‘‘ Ricardo’s Works,” p. 36, new 
ed., 1881.) 


It is thus clear that Ricardo fully recognized the fact that the 
first cost in production is wages. Whether a man works for 
himself or employs others, he cannot and will not work without 
the necessary means to live, which is his wages. Whoever can- 
not obtain a living for working will not work. Therefore, the 
first condition of production to the man who employs himself is, 
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whether the work will afford him a living (wages) ; to the man 
who is going to employ others, the condition is, will it yield a 
living for the laborer and himself? which is wages and profit. If 
it will do this and leave a surplus, rent can be paid. If not, rent 
is impossible, because neither the laborer nor the capitalist will 
pay rent for land for any purpose whatever which will not yield 
them a living; and that explains why, according to Ricardo’s 
theory, no rent is paid for the land of the poorest quality, as that 
will only yield enough to pay the wages of labor and the profit 
of capital. Rent is paid for No. 2 only because it is of superior 
quality, and therefore will yield a surplus above what will sup- 
port the laborers and yield a profit to capital. And, as if to em- 
phasize the fact that rent is paid last and not first, Ricardo de- 
clares that “corn is not high because a rent is paid, but a rent is 
paid because corn is high” (p. 89). If Ricardo’s theory, which 
Mr. George implicitly accepts as his standard, is correct, rent, 
instead of being the first, is the last in its demands upon wealth, 
and instead of wages being determined by what is left after rent 
is taken out, the very reverse is true, and rent is what is left 
after wages and profits are taken out. Consequently, wages 
cannot be low because rent is high, as the former is fixed before 
the latter is paid. 

Having presented a problem which has no existence in fact, 
and laid down economic principles which nowhere obtain in 
practice, Mr. George proposes as a remedy for all social evils the 
abolition of private property in land. In presenting his remedy, 
however, he makes no effort to show by what economic law rent, 
if taken from the landlord, would go to the laborer. In fact, at 
this point he takes the question entirely out of the domain of 
economic reasoning and relegates it to the sphere of religious 
sentiment. His reasons for abolishing private property in land 
are based not so much upon considerations of social utility as 
upon divine injunction. He says: 

‘‘If we are all here by the equal permission of the Creator, we are all here 
with an equal title to the enjoyment of his bounty—with an equal right to the 
use of all that nature so impartially offers. This is a right which is natural 
and inalienable. . . There is in nature no such thing asa fee simple in land. 


There is on earth no power which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive 
ownership in land ” (p. 248). 
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Let us see. If private ownership in land is wrong, why is 
not public ownership in land wrong also? If “there is on earth 
no power which can rightfully make a grant of exclusive owner- 
ship in land,” then there can clearly be no exclusive ownership, in 
which case how can the city of New York rightfully own land 
as against the city of San Francisco, or the United States against 
the government of China, India, or Russia? Mr. George has no 
difficulty in admitting the right of the city, the State, or the 
United States to the exclusive ownership of land as against each 
other, or against all other nations, but he denies it to the indi- 
vidual. But if 50,000,000 people have a right to exclusive own- 
ership in land why have not 50,000, or 50, or 5, and if so, why 
not one? There is no half way in logic. Manifestly, there is no 
principle upon which 50,000,000 people can have the right to ex- 
clusive ownership of land as against 1,500,000,000 which does 
not, celeris paribus, equally sustain the right of one person to ex- 
clusive ownership as against 1,000,000, 10,000,000 or 50,000,000. 
In fact, there is no such thing in society as an absolute individ- 
ual right. Everything is relative and conditioned, the owner- 
ship of land and all other forms of wealth ; even personal liberty 
and life itself. That system is the most nearly right and just 
at all times which is best for the whole people affected by it, 
whether it be individual or collective ownership, or both. 

It will be remembered that “the term land,” according to Mr. 
George, “ necessarily includes not merely the surface of the earth, 
as distinguished from the water and the air, but the whole mate- 
rial universe outside of man himself.” Therefore, material wealth, 
in whatever form, is properly lard, according to his definition. 
Consistently with this doctrine, if I have no right to own a cor- 
ner lot on Fifth Avenue or a farm in Illinois, I can have no right 
to own the clothes on my back. As everything outside of man 
is land, and private ownership in land is robbery, private owner- 
ship in any form of wealth or property is robbery also. Oh, no, 
says Mr. George; man has a right to own what he produces. 
His clothes, his house, and his furniture are the product of labor. 
But let us see. Is the wool or cotton in his clothes, the wood, 
stone, iron, and glass in his house and furniture the product of 
labor? Certainly not. Man can no more produce wood, wool, 
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and iron than he can produce land. All he can do is to give 
utility to these materials by changing their form and location; 
but the materials themselves are the bounty of nature. 

Mr. George may reply that the utility imparted to the wood 
in the making of the table could not be enjoyed without the 
presence and ownership of the table. Therefore, a man has a 
right to own the table because its utilities are the result of his 
labor. Granted; but why is this not equally true in relation to 
land? Land has no utility except what is imparted to it by 
labor any more than wood, wool, or iron. If a man has a right 
to own the latter, which are the free bounties of nature, be- 
cause he has imparted utility to them, why has he not the same 
right to own the former, for the same reason? 

If we follow the logic of this position it clearly takes us to 
the conclusion that the ownership primarily lies in the first ap- 
plication of labor, which is the first effort at appropriation. If 
a man goes into a forest to which no one has devoted any labor 
in appropriating, it being the unclaimed bounty of nature, the 
first effort he devotes to the felling of a tree is priority of ap- 
propriation, which establishes his exclusive right to that tree. 
If this be true of the tree, which is the free bounty of nature, 
why is it not equally true of the land upon which it grows? If 
God made the land, God made the tree. If a man has a right 
by appropriation to charge me for the tree, then by appropriat- 
ing the land has he not a right to charge me for that also? 

Mr. George will probably reply that he does not object to the 
right of a man to be paid for the labor he bestows upon the land, 
but what he objects to is, that he should take the increased value 
which it acquires by virtue of the increased wealth and progress 
of the community. But if this is true of one form of land, is it 
not equally true of all? If he has no right to the unearned in- 
crement in the land he can have no right to the unearned in- 
crement in the tree, Consequently, if a man builds a house at 
125th Street that costs $10,000, and which, by the extension of 
the city, in a few years rises in value to $50,000, why should not 
the $40,000 “ unearned increment” in the house be taken by the 
community just as much as a similar amount of unearned value 
in land? Clearly, there is no reason to sustain the one which 
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will not, with equal force, under all circumstances, sustain the 
other. It will thus be seen that whichever way we approach 
this theory it applies with the same force to Mr. George's coat 
as to Mr. Astor’s land. In fact, the doctrine which will take pos- 
session of the unearned increment in land will justify the taking 
of all increased values, not only of productive investments, per- 
sonal property, and improvements, but of personal services also, 
which would be fatal to all industrial and social progress. 

But, says Mr. George, if the principle of private ownership 
in land is admitted, the right of one man, or a very few men, to 
appropriate the land of a whole country, and impose a tax upon 
all subsequent comers for the right to live, is established. Not 
at all. The position we take admits of no such thing. We 
simply say the same principle which is true of the tree is true of 
the land upon which the tree grows; but it will be remembered 
that we emphatically deny the absolute right of individual 
ownership in either. All individual ownership is necessarily 
conditional, It is not a question of absolute right, but wholly 
one of social utility. 

Nor is Mr. George’s proposed remedy any more consistent 
in its method or just in its effects.) He would not confiscate 
the land, he says, but he would confiscate the rent by abolishing 
all taxes except those upon land values. This is a violation of 
his fundamental proposition, To be consistent with his own 
definition he must insist that taxes shall be equally levied upon 
all values except labor, because all values except labor are land 
values, as ‘the term land,” with him, “ necessarily includes not 
merely the surface of the earth . . . but the whole material 
universe outside of man himself.” Why should one class of land 
be discriminated against in favor of another? 

But, assuming the problem to be as Mr. George states it 
(though the reverse is true), how would the abolition of private 
property in land remedy the evil? How would that tend to in- 
crease employments, reduce enforced idleness and pauperism, or 
increase wages? These questions Mr. George does not attempt 
to answer. Obviously, employments can be increased only by 
enlarging the demand for commodities, which, as every one 
acquainted with economics knows, depends upon the social 
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character and wants, or the standard of living, of the masses, 
which could in no way be affected by such a change. Let us 
suppose, however, that Mr. George’s proposition is adopted, and 
that all taxes are abolished except those upon “land values.” 
What then? Are taxes any smaller on that account? Certainly 
not, but in all probability very much larger. The expenditure 
of public money is not reduced, the cost of the army and navy, 
the police, the city, the State and national governments are not 
lessened by the transfer of taxes from houses to land. 

If the land-owner paid all the taxes he would simply demand 
enough more for his land to cover the amount, and rents would 
beso much higher. If Mr. George tells us that by this means 
the land will come into the hands of the government, the diffi- 
culty is not overcome, but only removed one step. If, for ex- 
ample, $100,000,000 are required to run the government, that 
amount must be raised. If it is to come directly from the land, 
and the land is the property of the state, then it would simply 
have to be paid to the government in the form of rent instead of 
taxes—a change in form but not in fact. Nor can it be shown 
that rents would be any lower on that account. Rent would 
have to be determined either by the free operation of economic 
forces, as at present, or arbitrarily determined by authority. 
The latter method is utterly impracticable, for two reasons : (1) Be- 
cause the social value of land, like that of everything else, is 
constantly changing from day to day, and therefore could not be 
equitably or wisely regulated by authority; (2) Such a step 
would open the way to official favoritism and corruption and job- 
bery of every kind, and, indeed, is too absurd to be seriously con- 
sidered. If the rents were determined by economic law, as now, 
they would not be any lower merely because the government was 
the landlord. 

Again, if the government became the sole land-owner, would 
not the 5,000,000 present land-owners in this country be driven 
into the ranks of the laborers, and thus increase the army of ap- 
plicants for employment ? And if, as Mr. George so frequently 
asserts, the wages of the employed are kept down by the 
presence of the unemployed, would not that tend to depress 
rather than improve the laborer’s condition. But Mr. George 
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may reply that if the government owned the land, the rent, even 
if as high as it is now, would not go into the pockets of private 
individuals, but into the treasury of the people. Well, how 
would that affect wages and pauperism? There are but two 
ways in which surplus wealth thus reaching the public 
treasury could be distributed among the people: (1) As charity, 
or redistribution ; (2) By reinvestment and production. The 
first, redistribution, instead of helping to relieve the difficulty, 
would be a positive aggravation of it. There is nothing so 
uneconomic, nothing so extravagant and wasteful, as redistri- 
bution. It is arbitrary, unwise, and always demoralizing. 
That state of society is not best which has the most but which 
has the least charity, the least arbitrary distribution of wealth in 
any form. Wealth can be economically and wisely distributed 
only in the process of its production. No wealth tends perma- 
nently to improve the condition of the laboring classes which 
does not reach them as the result of productive effort. Were 
it otherwise, pauperism and charity would be the evidence of 
social and industrial prosperity. 

As to the second, reinvestment in productive enterprises ; 
the government can successfully undertake productive enterprise 
only on the same conditions as private individuals. The 
government cannot permanently produce a commodity for which 
there is no effectual demand. Such an investment would be 
equal to employing laborers to carry stones from one side of the 
street to another: sheer waste. . Therefore, whether the govern- 
ment can successfully produce any commodity depends upon 
whether such commodity could be sold, and that in turn depends 
entirely upon the economic and social demands of the commu- 
nity. A million pairs of shoes would not find a quicker market 
merely because they were produced by the government. If no 
more commodities could be consumed, they could not continu- 
ously be produced, and therefore employments could not by that 
means be increased. If employments could not be increased, 
enforced idleness would not be reduced, and wages would not be 
advanced. Consequently, pauperism and poverty would remain 
undiminished. Moreover, if it were true, as claimed, though no- 
where proven, by Mr. George, that government ownership of the 
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land would tend to lower the prices of commodities and reduce 
house-rents, which is contrary to all experience, that would not 
necessarily make any permanent improvement in the laborer’s 
condition. What the laborer wants is not his present miserable 
home and standard of living at a lower money price, but a better 
home and a higher standard of living. Arbitrarily to reduce 
the money price of the meager comforts he now obtains would 
not, necessarily, be any real improvement to him. It would 
merely be a reduction in the money cost of his living, the 
ultimate economic effect of which would be a corresponding re- 
duction of wages. Manifestly, then, if the abolition of private 
ownership in land would not increase real wages, the only means 
by which the laborer obtains wealth, it could not increase the 
general consumption and consequent production of wealth, with- 
out which there can be no permanent improvement in the eco- 
nomic and social condition of the laboring classes. 

Having thus seen that Mr. George's statement of the social 
problem is contrary to the most obvious facts, that his rea- 
soning, both from his own premise and those of his accepted 
authorities, is illogical and often absurd, and that his proposed 
remedy entirely fails to deal with the cause of existing evils, 
we are warranted in concluding that he is fatally unsound as 
an economist and wholly unsafe as a social reformer. 


GEORGE GUNTON, 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


THE interest which has attached to the series of biographical 
articles in last year’s Forum has proved to be such that the 
editor has determined on a similar series, in which different 
writers shall give their impressions and recollections of the 
books which have been of most value to them, for the formation 
of character and the direction of life. He has been good enough 
to ask me to contribute one paper to this series. I am glad to 
do so, and venture to ask that this paper may be considered as a 
sort of sequel to the paper on my own education, which was 
published in these pages a year ago. 

I begin by expressing my grateful regards for the “ New 
York Spelling Book,” published by Mahlon Day, for the “ Popu- 
lar Lessons” of Miss Robbins, and for a little book called ‘ Cob- 
webs to Catch Flies,” which are the three books which I remember 
as being those of my dame-school experience. It is long since 
I have been able to find a copy of any one of the three; but, as 
Columbus might thank the carved stick which gave him a token 
of the nearness of America, I thank these three waifs of litera- 
ture, which introduced me into the world of pleasure and of pain 
which I have since found in reading. In those days we read 
Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Early Lessons” with a curiosity never gratified 
as to what became of Charles, who was sometimes such an idiot 
and sometimes such a sage. In later years Charles Barbauld, 
as we called him, whose real name was Charles Aikin, reappeared 
in Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling.” 

Of books of childhood to which I am very grateful I should 
name first the early translations of Grimm’s popular “ Fairy 
Tales.” These books are still widely circulated, and I fancy 
they will be for a long time. They are the best literary state- 
ment known to me of the fairy tales of western Europe, and 
I cannot believe that children will ever be too much cultivated, 
or too rationalistic, or too pessimistic, to enjoy them. 
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Of books of travel, as intended for young people, this is to 
be said, that while there is a sense of adventure in all boys and 
girls, so that they very much enjoy, in theory, traveling all over 
the world, whether with a book or in fact, there are no critics 
who determine so immediately whether a book be dull or whether 
it be entertaining. Now it is a strange fact that most books of 
travel are badly written, selfishly written, and consequently dull. 
My experience in my own life, and in the life of other children, 
has been that, as a consequence of this dullness, they generally 
dislike what are called books of travel. Their parents are eager 
that they should understand about other nations, and buy these 
books for them, but the children, though they try to be grateful, 
do not make much of the contents. When, however, there is 
an exception, it is an exception indeed. 

I am very grateful to a little book by an unknown autnor, 
called “ Northern Regions.” It must have been published about 
the year 1825, when Edward Parry returned from the first voy- 
age under his command in search of the North-west Passage. 
Whoever wrote it understood young people, and knew how to 
present the adventure, which he had digested from the official 
reports, so that young people should read and should enjoy. I 
am quite sure that it is to this book that I owe the great pleasure 
which I have derived from that day to this, from the reports of 
different travelers and voyagers in the Arctic seas. I am quite 
sure that, until I was absolutely bound elsewhere, I should have 
gladly joined any one of the northern parties of exploration; 
and I am quite sure that but for this little book I should never 
have known how much is to be found in many books of advent- 
ure which are badly constructed and stupidly written. 

But the great stand-by of our early life, in those days, was 
in Miss Edgeworth’s books. I know perfectly well that it is 
impossible to make the young people of this generation read 
them, and I have no tears for their refusal. But I should 
like, if I could, to say to the authors of this day that they will 
do well if they study Miss Edgeworth’s “ Practical Education ” 
first, and make such a critical study as shall show them from 
what quarters she gained the notions or theories which made 
her, for more than one generation, the best writer for children. 
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Some things must be changed as a generation goes by, but there 
is an eternal foundation of good sense and of a knowledge of 
childhood at the bottom of Miss Edgeworth’s success, which any 
person who is undertaking to write for children of this genera- 
tion, or of the twentieth century, will be wise if he master. 

“Harry and Lucy” was, not to say is, an absolute text-book 
of mine. By this I mean the latter part of “Harry and Lucy,” 
what should have been called the “Sequel to Harry and Lucy,” 
if she had carried out the same nomenclature which she used in 
naming the sequel of “ Frank.” “Harry and Lucy” introduced 
us to the world of physics. It taught us the mysteries of the 
still young steam-engine, and inspired us with an enthusiastic 
desire for invention. It was included in the scanty library of 
our attic, which served at onceas workshop, laboratory, theater, 
library, study, and play-room, where it might always be found, 
among six or seven other books, as a constant resource, whether 
for amusement or for instruction. At the distance of fifty years, 
I suppose that if it were necessary (that is, if I found myself 
stranded on a Pacific island with a hundred children who needed 
“ Harry and Lucy ”), I could substantially reproduce it on the 
leaves of any talipat-palm tree which they would furnish for 
writing. It may amuse people of my own age if I say that the 
other books in this little collection were “ Scientific Dialogues,” 
“The American Anecdotes” (by Hunt), “Treasury of Knowl- 
edge,” “ Boy’s Own Book,” and “ Northern Regions.” I doubt 
if any other volumes were permitted to exist on that floor. 

I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I did not speak of the 
obligation we all were under to Scott’s poems. I cannot recall 
the time when I could not repeat long passages of them from 
memory, and I may say that those passages have often been a 
great comfort to me since, when I have been imprisoned in my 
berth on an ocean steamer. Whatever else criticism may say of 
Scott, he is certainly the poet of boyhood and early youth. Of 
course, the poems led up to the novels, and by the time we were 
fourteen we had read all the best of them. But this is not my 
experience only, but that of the English reading world. 

There is a great deal of discussion, more or less wise, among 
parents and teachers, as to the age at which children may be 
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permitted to take their chances in novel-reading. I do not 
believe that you can make any rule about it. I do think that, 
as Walter Scott himself found, it is an excellent thing for the 
boy or girl to be turned loose among a large number of books, 
written, not for boys or girls, but for older people. They will 
choose what is best for them, and you cannot do a great deal to 
force the reading. I can look back on discoveries of my own, in 
a large and well-selected library, which have undoubtedly had a 
curious influence upon my after life. They are discoveries 
which, I think, neither my father nor my mother ever knew any- 
thing about, and it was not until I was aman grown that I my- 
self had any idea of their value to me. 

So soon as I was in college I was turned loose on the re- 
sources of the large libraries of the college societies, which, in 
those days, consisted simply of two-volume novels. We read a 
great many, and I doubt if they did us much harm. Indeed, 
there was a class of novel in that day, which will perhaps be 
reproduced in ours, the novel of conversation, which was of real 
use to us all, if it were only that it introduced us into society. 

I very early enjoyed Jane Austen’s novels. I can sustain a 
competitive examination upon them now, having probably read 
each of the more important ones at least fifty times in my life. 
Of these novels, and of many others, very much their inferiors, 
written between 1820 and 1850, a very large part consists in 
conversation. In that conversation there is a great deal of very 
good talk. The boys and girls who read these books were thus 
accustomed to good talk—bright talk, according to the fashion of 
the brightness of the day. Clarence Hervey’s epigrams or the 
bright talk of the people in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘“ Helen” would 
now be considered as very slow and old-fashioned. But we did 
not think so then. What followed was, that when we went into 
society ourselves we were not terrified nor made afraid, when 
we found bright people around us saying bright and interesting 
things. Indeed, our only trouble was that some of the people 
we met in society did not say such bright things as Emma 
did or Lady Davenant, or Clarence Hervey or Mr. Darcy. 
This habit of intercourse, if I may call it so, with people who 
talked well, a habit which we formed when alone, in our college- 
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rooms in Stoughton or in Hollis, was a direct advantage which 
we gained from our novel-reading. 

I am sorry to say, on the other hand, that it was while I was 
an undergraduate that I first went to sleep over a book. The 
book was Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” and 
I have owed John Locke a grudge from that day to this, because 
he showed me that it was possible to sleep in the midst of read- 
ing. But I do not often sin in that way. The first necessity of 
a book is that it shall be entertaining. If it is not entertaining, 
it might almost as well be printed with blue ink on blue paper, 
as dear old Ned Channing would have said. If, therefore, the 
book do not interest me, I consider that I have, prima facie, a 
right to put it on one side, before it puts me to sleep. 

I have recorded in another place a list of the novels that 
I deem to have been of use to me in the formation of charac- 
ter. There will be no harm, however, in repeating the list here. 
Some of them, as the reader will observe, belong to a period 
later than that of which I have been speaking. They are 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Helen,” “ Deerbrook,” by Miss Martineau, 
“Jane Eyre,” “Coningsby,” Miss Yonge’s “ Heir of Redclyffe,” 
Miss Warner’s “ Wide Wide World,” “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” and “ Pendennis,” or any other 
Thackeray you choose. 

The young men of the days immediately before me in college 
had been greatly affected by Wordsworth. I have heard Henry 
Bellows say that his acquaintance with Wordsworth was a new 
life to him. But the. first wave, so to speak, the fresh rush, of 
Wordsworth’s poetry had passed, before we of my time were 
old enough to read poetry. And it was another wizard who 

yas to startle us from the proprieties of our boyhood. This 
was Carlyle. 

I have:an odd association with “Sartor Resartus,” which 
serves me as an aid to memory, about the first knowledge of 
the “Sartor” papers here. When I entered college, in 1835, I 
had to go to my uncle, in a real and not in a metaphorical sense. 
I was to ask him “to sign my bond ”—the bond required by the 
college, that it might be sure we paid our bills, I found him read- 
ing “ Sartor Resartus,” in “Fraser,” I think. He laid it down, 
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showed it to me, and asked me if I knew what sartor resartus 
meant. As I had entered college with a certain distinction in 
Latin, I was rather mortified that I had to confess that the Latin 
school, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and Cicero, had passed me by, and 
left me innocent of any knowledge of the meaning of either word. 

But we soon learned our Carlyle well, whatever we knew or 
did not know in Latin. It is not one man or two, in that genera- 
tion, it is every one who wrote and read English, who was under 
his power, and the critics of future times will be able to show 
very accurately how and where that tide-wave struck the voyage 
of every man of letters who lived inthe middle of this century. 

There still exists, at Cambridge, a benefaction of one of the 
Hopkinses, which is expended for presents to be given to students 
who have been diligent in their freshman year. The presents 
are always books, and in the cover of the book is pasted a paper 
which begins “ Detur”—‘“ Let it be given.” These books are 
therefore called “ Deturs,” even on the treasurer's accounts. 

I do not know what intelligent “slavey ” of President Quincy 
was sent in to the Boston Putnam’s of that day, to buy in bulk 
the “Deturs” of that year. But I do know that some good 
angel of mine so guided him that among the rest he bought a 
volume, English print, of Dr. Aikin’s “ British Poets.”* This is 
a very well-made collection of all the most important poems in 
English between Cowley’s time and Cowper's. The merit of it is 
that none of them are abridged. Either they are good enough 
to go in, or bad enough to be left out. And it is astonishing 
and useful to consider that, on the whole, pretty much all the 
good poetry in English between the year 1600 and 1799 can be 
printed in a volume as big as the Bible. 

Some good angel of mine, as I say, bade this particular 
“slavey ” buy one volume of Aikin’s “ British Poets.” Some 
other good angel, or possibly the same one, guided President 
Quincy's hand so that he wrote my name on the “ Detur” paper, 
and then with the same hand gave the handsome book to me 
the most elegant book, indeed, that I had then ever owned, and 
to this day I have had none of more tasteful manufacture, So 
it was ordered by my good angel that always on my shelves was 


* Aikin was ‘ Charles Barbauld’s” father, if anybody cares, 
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this hand-book of standard poetry. Many a long evening, many 
a stormy day, have I sat and read “ Paradise Lost,” Pope's “ Ks- 
say,” even Somerville’s “Chase,” and the “ Castle of Indolence,” 
just as one reads the only newspaper in a country railway sta- 
tion, because I had nothing else to read, and was too lazy to go 
in quest of anything else. I advise people who have the care of 
boys and girls to throw such things in their way. 

Tennyson came just before I left college. Mr. Emerson, who 
was always kind to young people, brought one of the early cop- 
ies from England and lent it freely. We used to copy the poems 
in manuscript and pass them from hand to hand. I used to say 
that I was the first person who ever quoted “ Locksley Hall” in 
public address. I did so in a college part ; and whether the brag 
is literally true or not, I know I must have been among the 
earliest. In those days all young men who were interested in 
literature read “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” with a unanimity such 
as the present age will hardly understand, unless, indeed, they 
learn to read the “ Forum” in the same way. In “ Blackwood” 
we began to find careful criticisms of the English Art Exhibi- 
tions, by “A Graduate of Oxford.” There did not, at first, seem 
much hope of interest in articles describing pictures which we 
had not seen and were not likely to see, but we found these arti- 
cles worth reading, After the first there was no question with us 
whether we should read another, Such was the introduction of 
my generation to John Ruskin. When he revealed his name to 
the outer world by the first volume of “ Modern Painters,” the 
book made a revolution even in the habits of life of intelligent 
young people, It taught them to watch the clouds, the shapes 
of trees, their habits of growth, even, as they had not done, and 
gave to them a new and higher enjoyment of natural beauty. 
The new generation of to-day does not read these books of Rus- 
kin, can hardly be made to read them, That is their affair 
more than it is mine, But the real reason why they do not read 
them is that they have been already trained in a habit of enjoying 
nature, and the open, ‘This was largely, as L believe, created by 
these very books, so that they do not need them as we did, The 
young artists of our time would look in a very cavalier way on 
much of Ruskin’s instruction, But nine in ten of them would, 
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perhaps, not be artists, had he not led the English-speaking race 
out of doors, in a sympathy with landscape painting and the 
work of true art, which has led to the new enthusiasm of our 
time for the arts of design. 

When we left college, the younger Ware advised us to read 
the lives of men who had really helped the world. He intimated 
that this is the best way to find out what religion is and what 
it isnot. He is quite right. To that bit of advice I owe the 
reading of a good many biographies, worthless as literary books, 
but in which I found good hints in the great science of living. 

Foremost among many of these is Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold,” 
which was published, I think, in 1844. This is another of the 
books which moved its time, and of which you can still trace the 
ripple on the ocean. We did not think, when we read it, though 
we should have been wise enough to do so, that the author was 
to fill and to deserve a place in the world’s regard as large as his 
beloved teacher's. 

Not long after, “Consuelo,” in Mr. Shaw’s admirable transla- 
tion, took possession of Young America. The fame of it hardly 
exists now. But there must be something real in it to account 
for the hold it took, and the impulse it gave. I can remem- 
ber that again and again I threw it down to go to work, witha 
feeling which, if expressed in words, would have been, “ Will 
you waste your time in reading a French novel, when a woman 
like this can write a book like this?” But when “Jane Eyre” 
came, nobody threw that down till he had finished it. 

There is a poor book, now forgotten, by Capel Lofft (the 
younger of that forgotten name). It affects to treat of mental 
gymnastics, or the training of the mind for intellectual work. 
It is, as I say, a poor book, but I found some hints in it, for 
which I have always been grateful. 

I see that Mr. Bartlett, in his “Dictionary of Quotations,” 
preserves three from Bailey’s “ Festus,” a book much in vogue in 
my early days, from which we remembered many passages. 
This shows that the book is now not wholly forgotten. But I 
suppose it would be safe to say that not ten copies have been sold 
in ten years. There is something a little mysterious in the 
rocket-like rise and fall of reputations. Mr. Marston’s plays cer- 
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tainly had as much esteem, when they were published, as Mr. 
Browning’s, published at the same time. But a year or two ago 
I asked for them in vain at all the public libraries. My own 
copies had gone to their own place long before. Here is the 
basis of Mr. Emerson’s sweeping rule, which advises us to buy 
no book till itis a year old. He says, substantially, that many 
will cry to you “read here” or “read there,” but that you are 
not to go after them nor follow them. There will be many books 
which all the world will be talking about, which all the world 
will have forgotten, twelve months hence. That great publisher, 
Phillips, the founder of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” told me that 
the retail market for books can never float but one very popular 
book at atime. The rush of one wave smoothes out the wave 
before. He said that Margaret Fuller’s “ Memoirs” was selling 
very rapidly, perhaps an edition a week, when “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” swept in. The public could talk of only one book, and 
in the success of the novel the memoir was quite forgotten. 

As a man grows older he cares less and less for other people’s 
mental processes. He must, for better, for worse, rely on the tools 
he has. And, year by year, he comes to closer reliance on the 
eternities. It has been the great good-fortune of us who write 
more or less now, that we have been contemporaries of Mr. 
Emerson. Of course, we cannot say how largely we are indebted 
to him. If the obligation is not direct, it is none the less an 
obligation because the gift came from him indirectly. Of other 
writers who are a perpetual help, my list will be much the same 
as other men’s. The “Imitation of Christ” is not to be read, ex- 
cepting one wants to read it. Then it is not to be read as if 
there were any order to be followed init. Nor have I ever found 
any translation which seemed to me quite fair to the author. 
Augustine’s ‘ Confessions,” and a book not so much cited, his 
“Meditations,” have been, and are, a great help to me. It 
seemed an accident when, early in life, I found an old edition of 
Owen Feltham’s first “Century.” Not long after a nice edition 
of both “Centuries” was printed in England: a book of great 
good sense and real insight. In Scougal’s “ Life of God in the 
Soul of Man,” you find the marrow of the thing, if you break the 
bone relentlessly. There are old, perhaps new, editions of Jacob 
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Béhme. No man, who has not tried, can tell how much help for 
real life he gains by familiarity with these masters among the 
Mystics—familiarity, I say, not any hasty looking over of their 
writings. Putin your list Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Tauler, 
and any of the Brethren of the Life in Common. Do not be 
afraid of Molinos. On the same shelf you may put Spinoza. 

Vaughan’s “ Hours with the Mystics” is alittle hand-book in 
which an amiable man tried to introduce them to English readers. 
But the book has two fundamental weaknesses, First, it treats 
Life—the infinite Life—as if it were a bit of after-dinner luxury, 
to come in with a good cigar or a glass of sherry, under the 
trees in an orchard; and as if these realities discussed by these 
men were not the realities of tempest, fire, the crash of shipwreck, 
the forlorn hope, the agonies of the criminal dock, or the varying 
fortunes of the exchange. Second, Vaughan treats men who are 
infinitely his superiors with a sort of condescension, possible only 
to an Englishman of his school or to a Frenchman of a century 
ago. There is something which rouses one’s wrath as well as 
one’s amusement, when an amiable dilettant tells you gently 
that though St. Francis of Assisi had never seen the Thirty-nine 
Articles, “he yet really, you know, had some—well—some quite 
good notions as to a divine life, which are really—well, you 
know, really quite worth reading.” 

As to the choice of books to possess, I am sure that Mr. Emer- 
son is right when he says “Buy in the line of your genius.” 
The misfortune is that so few of us know what the line of our 
genius is. For those persons, if they live in the neighborhood 
of public libraries, I think the best rule is to buy few books 
excepting books of reference: as many of them as you will. Let 
the few be of the very best. Then you will have saved so much 
of your money that when the book comes which you must have 
—without which you would surely die 
for it. 

In short, for people in such circumstances, the rule for buy- 
ing books seems to be like that which was laid down for mar- 
riage by an admirable husband of a charming wife: ‘“ Do not be 
married until you cannot possibly help it.” 





you can buy it and pay 


Epwarp E. HALE 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PROHIBITION. 


In June, 1851, the Legislature of Maine adopted the policy 
of absolute prohibition of the manufacture and sale, and the 
keeping for sale, of intoxicating liquors as beverages. The 
measure passed the Senate by a vote of 18 to 10, and the lower 
House by 86 to 40. The bill passed through all its stages to be 
enacted in one day. Its friends would not permit its enemies to 
emasculate it under pretense of amendment. It was adopted as 
it was drawn, without any change whatever, and, by express 
provision, took effect upon its approval by the governor. The 
people of Maine had indicated in many ways their desire to be 
delivered from the tremendous evils of the liquor traffic. They 
had done this at innumerable meetings and conventions all over 
the State, and especially by their votes. 

On that day, the 2d of June, before the signing of this 
bill by the Executive, license to the liquor traffic was the law 
in Maine, as it was and had been for centuries throughout the 
civilized world. In no part of the Union were the evils of this 
trade more clearly seen or more severely felt than in Maine. The 
sale of liquors was free to all who chose to engage in it, and the 
drink habit was nearly universal. The people spent in that way 
the entire value of the property of the State in every period of 
less than twenty years. The result of this was seen everywhere 
in dilapidated buildings, neglected farms, and general indications 
of decay. Maine was, in those days, the poorest State in the 
Union. The drinking habits of the people induced idleness, 
shiftlessness, and unthrift. Great quantities of molasses were 
imported from the West Indies in exchange for outward cargoes 
of lumber and fish, and this was converted into rum—all of it 
for home consumption, while, at the same time, West India rum 
was imported in large quantities. Lumbering was the chief 
industry of Maine in those days, and its principal commerce 
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consisted in the exportation of lumber and fish, and the im- 
portation of rum, and of molasses to be converted into rum. 
It was among such a people that, by constant agitation; a public 
opinion was aroused against the liquor traffic, which resulted 
in its prohibition. Rum-shops, wholesale and retail, were every- 
where throughout the State; there was no hamlet so small or 
so remote that this traffic did not find it and establish itself 
in it. Such was the condition of Maine when the law went into 
operation ; now, what have been the results of the law? 

Immediately, the open sale of liquors ceased throughout the 
State. The wholesale liquor trade was at once abandoned, be- 
cause it could not be carried on clandestinely. Wholesale deal- 
ers in liquors sent their stock out of the State. In our larger 
cities and towns were to be seen lines of trucks and wagons 
loaded with puncheons, barrels, and other packages of liquors, on 
their way to steamboat landings and railway stations, for ship- 
ment to Boston, New York, or other ports where the liquor trade 
was permitted. There were some respectable people engaged in 
the rum trade in those days, but all such persons abandoned it 
immediately, and it was left entirely in the hands of men with- 
out principle or conscience. Within the first year of the opera- 
tion of the law this traffic was reduced to small proportions. 
The jails in the counties of Penobscot, Kennebec, Franklin, 
Oxford, and York were empty. The jail of Cumberland, the 
most populous county in the State, had been badly over-crowded, 
so as to have become a matter of newspaper comment; within 
six months there were but five prisoners in it, three of whom 
were rumsellers imprisoned for violation of the law. 

The provisions of the Maine Law were sharp and stringent. 
Liquors supposed to be kept for unlawful sale might be searched 
for and seized on sight, without warrant. Unless the owners or 
keepers could satisfy the court that they were not intended for 
sale, they were to be confiscated and destroyed, and the owners 
or keepers were to be fined and imprisoned. Cases arising under 
the act had precedence in the courts of all others, except those 
where parties were actually in prison awaiting trial; cases were 
not to be continued for trial nor for sentence, but were to be 
promptly disposed of, and courts were expressly forbidden to 
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diminish or modify any penalties either of fine or imprisonment. 
The purpose of the law was to put down the grog-shops, and to 
do it with a strong hand, 

Within the first year of the law liquor shops were occupied 
for legitimate industries, and nowhere in the State could be seen 
then, nor is to be seen now, any painted sign or other indication 
that liquors were sold. Innumerable were the schemes used for 
hiding the contraband liquors and eluding the vigilance of the 
officers of the law, who were expressly commissioned to search 
wherever they believed liquor to be kept, and to seize it when 
found. In some instances the dealer would carry his stock in 
flat pint bottles in his coat pockets, or in a flat tin vessel fitted 
to the person and worn under the vest. Sometimes, in the case 
of women, a flat bottle would be suspended to the waist and 
worn under the skirt. Sometimes a bottle or two would be sus- 
pended by a string and sunk in a well in the cellar; ora jug 
would be hidden under the floor, the trap-door being covered by 
a carpet and perhaps by a bed; again, a flat bottle or two 
would be buried in the ash-pit at the base of the cooking-stove, 
or hidden in the cellar wall, a stone being taken out to receive 
them and ingeniously replaced to conceal them. These methods 
and many others are employed to-day by the liquor-sellers for 
the same purpose. 

Now, contrast this with the condition of Maine before the law. 
Grog-shops everywhere, wholesale and retail, with obtrusive signs 
over the doors and upon the window-shutters, as in Boston 
and other “license” cities to-day, advertising all sorts of liquors 
kept on sale within; cargoes of West India rum spread out upon 
the wharves, busy customs’ officers among the puncheons, taking 
measure and proof of the contents; long lines of these casks 
upon the sidewalks, some of them with an auctioneer’s flag 
attached, indicating that they were to be publicly sold; smoke 
from distillery chimneys darkening the sky—seven of them, in 
Portland ; now no puncheon of rum, no distillery nor brewery in 
all the State, nor any sign anywhere of liquor on sale. Who can 
determine exactly the point to which the volume of the liquor 
traffic in Maine is now reduced? There can be no statistics in 
the case, because the trade, being unlawful and infamous, is 
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hidden away from the public eye, and its status is like that of the 
gambling-hell and the brothel, and the “fence” shop where 
stolen goods are received and concealed and sold. 

On the 15th of January, 1852, seven months after the enact- 
ment of the law, the Mayor of Portland sent a Message to the 
city council, in which he said: 





‘*The number of persons who continue to sell strong drinks in the city is 
now very small, They are almost all foreigners, and sell with great secrecy and 
caution. An open rum-shop or bar of any kind is entirely unknown. A barrel, 
keg, or other vessel of liquors is noi to be seen in the city at all, except at the 
city agency.* The law has executed its mission with more ease, certainty, and 
dispatch than was anticipated by its most ardent friends—it has been most 
triumphantly successful, I think it not an exaggeration to say that the quantity 
of intoxicating liquors now sold in the city, except by the city agent, is not one- 
fiftieth part so great as it was seven months ago, and the salutary effects of 


this great improvement are apparent among the people in all parts of the 
city.” 





The Message bears this indorsement: 


In Boarp OF ALDERMEN, January 15, 1852. 

Read and thereupon Ordered; That the Mayor be and is hereby requested 
to cause this communication to be printed in pamphlet form for general circu- 
lation as he may deem proper; and that the publishers of the several papers in 
this city be requested to give the same an insertion in their respective papers. 

Sent down for concurrence. 

Attest: Wma. Boyp, City Clerk. 

















This Message of the mayor was extensively published and 
widely circulated. The accuracy of its statements was not denied 
or doubted in any quarter, not even by the opponents of prohi- 
bition, of whom there were many in the city and State. It treated 
largely of those departments of the public service which were 
concerned with poverty, pauperism, the public peace, and crime, 
the police, the Municipal Court, the City Missions among the 
poor, and showed that in each of them there had been great 
changes for the better. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful success of the law from the 
day of its enactment, there were found many persons then, as 
now, some of them respectable, who affirmed that it was a failure, 


* Where liquors are sold by appointment of law for medicinal and mechani- 
cal purposes and the arts only. 
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resulting, in fact, in a larger sale and consumption of intoxicating 
liquors than before. A prominent citizen of Philadelphia came 
to Portland in that year, expressly to learn, upon the spot, what 
the effect of the law really had been. In Philadelphia, he said, 
it was declared to bea failure. On the journey he stopped over- 
night at Boston. In the morning, at the hotel, a young man was 
warmly denouncing the law as a sham, declaring that liquors 
were as freely sold in Portland as in any other place in the 
country. A gentleman standing by said: “Sir, I live in Port- 
land; I will pay your expenses there and back to Boston, and 
will give you five dollars for every glass of liquor you can buy 
there.” From that day to this there has, in some quarters, been 
continuous denunciation of the Maine Law, as a failure and a 
fraud, as being founded on false principles, and as being in 
violation of the principles of civil government and of personal 
liberty. 

The liquor traffic is admitted by all right-thinking people to 
be an unspeakable moral, social, and political evil, but a great 
many intelligent men believe that prohibition is not the best way 
to suppress it. The late Thurlow Weed, one of the most upright 
men in the country, better informed than most men upon all 
questions of public interest, said: “The Maine Law having 
failed everywhere that it has been tried, it is important to devise 
some other plan of curing the great evils resulting from intem- 
perance.” And he proceeded to unfold his method of doing it. 
It was for the government to acquire a territory suitable to the 
cultivation of the grape, of sufficient area to produce wine in such 
quantities that it might become a cheap beverage, and the com- 
mon and universal drink of the people. Soon after, an eminent 
official of the Episcopal Church in the State of New York pro- 
posed his plan for the sure and effective cure of intemperance. 
It was the erection, by the government, of inebriate asylums 
numerous enough and large enough to receive all the drunkards 
of the country, the whole expense of maintaining such establish- 
ments to be defrayed by license-fees imposed upon the saloons. 

It is not a little curious that, without exception, so far as 
I know, the men who write against prohibition as a failure 
know nothing whatever of the matter. That was the case 
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with Thurlow Weed and Bishop Huntington, and with him who 
wrote against it in the Forum for November last. Mr. Weed 
and the bishop no doubt were honest in their views, as they 
were modest and decorous and courteous in their expression of 
them. Ido not remember that a rude or uncivil word was ap- 
plied by either of them to the friends of the policy of prohi- 
bition, many of whom were their equals in integrity and ability. 
The character of the article by Dr. Bacon is well exhibited in its 
opening sentence: 


“The interest hostile to temperance exerts itself insidiously to add to the 
law some excessively stringent and annoying provisions, and rarely fails to find, 
among the hot-heads and blockheads of the Prohibition party, support enough 
to incorporate these provisions in the Act to such an extent as to insure its 
early repeal, or its practical disuse.” 


Now, not a word of that is true. I do not charge Dr. Bacon 
with intentional falsification. He is merely talking about a mat- 
ter of which he knows nothing. I challenge him to cite even 
one case which can fairly justify that statement. We are here 
talking of a public policy of supreme importance to the nation, 


and to the dearest interests of the people. It is no place for 
the indulgence of ill-temper or the display of bad manners, The 
purpose of Dr. Bacon’s article in the Forum was to show that 
prohibition everywhere, and especially in Maine, was and is a 
failure and a sham. Dr. Bacon says: 


“Their law (prohibition), instead of being an ideally excellent law, which 
would be practically successful but for the fault of society, is an intrinsically 
vicious and mischievous law, founded on false moral conceptions, advocated 
with false pretenses and under false names, with systematic misstatement of 
facts and principles. It will be well worth the cost of a general re-agitation 
of the subject . . . to get this arrant legislative quackery cleared away.” 


Does it occur to Dr. Bacon that he here denounces as fools and 
quacks and knavesa great many men who, for learning, integrity, 
and ability, are widely known over two continents, where he is 
very little known, if known at all? Will he think it proper, 
while calling himself a Christian gentleman, to apply such terms 
to the late Dr. Tyng, Dr. Marsh, Edward C. Delavan, Gerrit 
Smith, Bishop Potter, Wm. E. Dodge, Lucius M. Sargent, Dr. 
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Jewett, Horace Mann, Gov. Briggs, Gov. Slade, Gov. Fairbanks, 
Dr. Beecher, Dr. Nott, Dr. Edwards, Dr. Woods, Prof. Stuart, 
Prof. Wm. Smyth, Prof. Packard, Prof. Pond, and a great many 
others like them, now passed away, who in their day were warm 
friends of prohibition? Does Dr. Bacon consider it just to apply 
such epithets to Dr. Taylor Lewis, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson, Dr. Geo. B. Cheever, Dr. Cuyler, A. C. Barstow, 
Gen. Fisk, Gen. Wolff, Dr. Magoun, Judge Pitman, Senator 
Colquitt, Senator Wm. P. Frye, Senator Blair, Senator Lot M. 
Morrill, Gov. Connor, Gov. Dingley, and a host of others like 
them; and in England, Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Dr. F. R. 
Lees, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Cardinal Manning, Canon Farrar, 
Canon Wilberforce, Canon Grier, Lord Brougham, the Bishop 
of London, the Archbishop of York, and three hundred and 
sixty members of the British Parliament? Dr. Bacon says: 


‘*For a brief time—very brief in the cities, but longer in the country 
towns—there result great apparent benefits to society, on the reputation of 
which the law continues to live during the period of inefficiency which invari- 
ably follows.” 


He denies that any real benefits result from prohibition; 
that, whatever they may seem to be, they are only apparent. 
This affirmation applies to every locality where prohibition has 
been adopted, and is as untrue, every word of it, as are all his 
asseverations that prohibition is a sham, a failure, a fraud, and 
a quackery. If he were informed of the matter of which he 
speaks, he would see that the facts by no means support him. 
In a few of the cities of Maine the law is now not well enforced. 
This arises only from certain imperfections in the law as it now 
is, and from the fact that political bosses imagine that the party 
will be strengthened by “letting up” on the liquor-sellers; but, 
notwithstanding this, the law has practically driven the liquor 
traffic out of far more than three-fourths of our territory, con- 
taining far more than three-fourths of our people, and has con- 
ferred such great and permanent benefits upon the State in all 
its interests that it stands now in public opinion stronger than 
ever before. But, even in those cities where the law is not prop- 
erly enforced, the volume of the liquor traffic is far less than it 
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would be under license, and there is no public display of it by 
signs or otherwise. 

Maine’s share of the national drink bill would be now about 
thirteen million dollars, but one million will more than cover the 
cost of all the liquor smuggled into the State and sold in viola- 
tion of law. We save annually at least twelve million dollars, 
which, but for prohibition, would be spent in drink, and fully an 
equal sum by the prevention of the indirect loss and waste pro- 
duced by the liquor traffic wherever it is tolerated. The result 
of this is seen in great prosperity everywhere in the State, and 
it is a permanent benefit to-day, not a deception and a sham. 
Mr. Blaine, during the Garfield campaign, at a great Republican 
meeting in City Hall, Portland, said, “ Maine is the most prosper- 
ous State in the Union.” During the financial crisis beginning 
in 1873 Maine suffered far less from it than any other State; in- 
deed, it was hardly felt at all here, because the wages of labor 
and the profits of business were not spent and wasted in drink, 
as they always are and must be in license States. 

In 1884, after more than thirty years’ experience of the bene- 
fits of prohibition, the question of a constitutional amendment 
was submitted to the people of Maine. This proposition re- 
ceived no countenance from the political bosses ; party influences 
were actively but silently exerted against it, but, notwithstand- 
ing that opposition, it was adopted by a majority of 47,075, the 
affirmative vote being very nearly three times larger than the 
negative vote. Iam confident that this result will be received 
by all unprejudiced persons as conclusive that prohibition in 
Maine has been a great benefit, not an evil, to the people. It is 
accepted by all parties as the settled policy of the State. 

The Republican party, from its origin in 1856, has always 
placed prohibition prominently in its platform. I have before 
me as I write several of its declarations, adopted unanimously at 
its State conventions. I give them here: 


1878. ‘‘ Temperance among the people may be greatly promoted by wise 
prohibitory legislation as well as by all those moral agencies which have se- 
cured to us beneficent results. It is a source of congratulation that the princi- 
ple of prohibition, which has always been upheld by Republicans, is now 
concurred in by so large a majority of the people that it is no longer a party 
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question, the Democrats having for several years declined to contest and dis- 
pute it.” 

1879. ‘‘ We recognize temperance as a cause which has conferred the 
greatest benefits on the State, and we sustain the principle of prohibition, 
which, in its operation, has so largely suppressed liquor-selling and added incal- 
culably to the sum of virtue and prosperity among the people.” 

1880, ‘‘ Experience has demonstrated the wisdom of the policy of prohibi- 
tion as an auxiliary to temperance, and as contributing to the material wealth, 
happiness, and prosperity of the State ; and we refer with confidence and pride 
to an undeviating support of the same as one of the cardinal principles of the 
Republican party of Maine.” 

1882. “‘ We refer with confidence and pride to the general record of the 
Republican party in support of the policy of prohibiting the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors, the wisdom and efficiency of which legislation, in promoting the 
moral and material interests of Maine, have been demonstrated through the 
practical annihilation of that traffic in a large portion of the State; and we 
favor such legislation and such enforcement of law as will secure to every por- 
tion of our territory freedom from that traffic. We further recommend the 
submission to the people of a constitutional amendment.” 

1886. ‘‘The Republicans of Maine now, as heretofore, indorse and approve 
the law for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors. The law and its 
several amendments were enacted by Republican legislators, and this conven- 
tion now declare, in answer to misrepresentations in many quarters, that the 
general effect of the prohibitory law has been beneficent, and has proved, in a 
marked degree, helpful to the cause of temperance in Maine. It has largely 
reduced the consumption of alcoholic liquors, and has in many ways contrib- 
uted to the moral and material welfare of the State.” 


These resolutions state very moderately the incalculable 
benefits resulting from the policy of prohibition. At the time 
of their adoption they were printed and widely circulated over 
the State and throughout the country, with no word of dissent 
from any quarter. They sweep away as mere trash all the talk 
of Dr. Bacon against prohibition, as a legislative quackery 
founded on false principles, as unwise, vicious, and mischie- 
vous in its influence upon the morals of the people and upon the 
general prosperity. They show that its benefits are inestimable 
and lasting, and that prohibition is universally received in Maine 
as the permanent policy of the State. The people value it, and 
abide by it as they do by the policy of free and universal educa- 
tion. It is in the face of these testimonies, which have been 
many times published and widely circulated over the country, 
that Dr. Bacon wrote his article for the Forum. 
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Dr. Bacon stigmatizes prohibitory legislation as quackery. 
It has been adopted, with invariable results for good, in a great 
many localities besides Maine. Everywhere it has been useful 
in diminishing the volume of the liquor traffic, in many cases 
suppressing itentirely. In the ecclesiastical province of Canter- 
bury, in England, there are more than fourteen hundred parishes 
under prohibition, and liquors are not sold there. In the prov- 
ince of York there are many more. The famous manufacturing 
town, Saltaire, in Yorkshire, has been under prohibition more 
than thirty years, and has not a single grog-shop. There are 
two large sections of London, two of Liverpool, and one of Bir- 
mingham, which have had prohibition for many years. Bess- 
brook, a large linen manufacturing town in Ireland, has had 
prohibition since 1856, and the same is true of a district in the 
County Tyrone with an area of sixty-two and a half square miles. 
I have visited all these places and found them entirely free of 
the liquor traffic. In the United Kingdom, as in this country, 
the great question of protection from the liquor traffic is largely 
occupying public attention, and as a political question it is 
second to no other in its relations to the welfare of the people. 

In that country, as in this, the liquor-sellers and their 
friends oppose prohibition, not openly as a matter of special in- 
terest to themselves, as ruining a most lucrative trade, but as an 
infringement. upon personal liberty, as a dangerous if not fatal 
blow to the principles upon which free government is founded. 
There is no reason whatever in this objection, because there is no 
such thing as personal liberty which is inconsistent with the gen- 
eral good. The welfare of the country is the supreme law, and no 
one has a right to do anything, to have anything, to be any- 
thing inconsistent with that. It is an undoubted and universally 
acknowledged right of society to protect itself from every evil 
from which it suffers. The daily, hourly working of the public 
machinery is constantly illustrating the fact that the Roman law 
maxim, Salus populi suprema lex, is as authoritative to-day in all 
civilized nations as it was in the time of Augustus. It is the 
daily practice in this country to take away property, liberty, and 
life when the public good requires it. Conscription, in time of 
public danger, takes away from family and home the father, 
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brother, son, and compels him to the service of the country, in 
any department of it, however perilous it may be. Forced con- 
tributions are levied upon cities, towns, and individuals when the 
public good requires it. Persons are imprisoned for a term of 
years and for life; they are hanged, guillotined, garroted, when- 
ever their liberty or life is supposed to be inconsistent with the 
public good. Lotteries and gambling-houses, and bigamy and 
polygamy, are forbidden, all for the same reason. Persons can- 
not marry except under certain conditions and with prescribed 
forms, because the public good is believed so to require. The 
law interferes with the citizen almost at every turn, commanding 
or forbidding certain things to be done, as the public interest may 
demand. A public nuisance is forbidden by~law, and may be 
summarily abated in all civilized countries. 

The liquor traffic is a great public nuisance, more dangerous, 
more hideous, than all others combined. It may be rightfully 


abated by the law without abridging thereby the personal right 
of any man. 


NEAL Dow. 





LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


In his “Work and Wages,” published a few years since, 
Professor Thorold Rogers, the most careful student of the labor 
movement in England, speaks thus of trades unions in his own 
country : 


‘* These institutions were repressed with passionate violence and malignant 
watchfulness as long as it was possible todo so. Whenit was necessary to re- 
lax the severities of the older laws, they were still persecuted by legal chicanery, 
whenever oppression could on any pretense be justified. As they were slowly 
emancipated, they have constantly been the object of alarmist calumnies and 
sinister predictions. I do not speak of the language of newspapers and re- 
views. . . Far graver were the allegations of Senior and Thornton. 
Even my friend, Mr. Mill, treated these forces of industrial life with a strange 
indifference.* I confess to having at one time viewed them suspiciously ; but 
a long study of the history of labor has convinced me that they are not only 
the best friends of the workman, but the best agency for the employer and the 
public, and that to the extension of these associations political economists and 
statesmen must look for the solution of some among the most pressing and the 
most difficult problems of our time.” 


In August, 1886, a book was published in New York, bearing 
the title, “Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Problems.” 
Its author, Rev. Dr. T. Edwin Brown, one of the best informed 
of the clergy on social questions in the United States, quoted 
the confession of Professor Rogers, with the remark, “I agree 
with the conclusion of Mr. Rogers.” In another place, in speak- 
ing of Charles Reade’s “ Put Yourself in His Place,” and Anna 
Dickinson’s lecture on “Trades Unions,” he says that they set 
him very decidedly against trades unions, but, he adds, “subse- 
quent conversation and reading have removed that early preju- 
dice.” In my “ Labor Movement in America,” published a month 
later than Dr. Brown’s book, I am obliged to make substantially 
the same confession. Early prejudice, due to ignorance, was 


* Although in several places he speaks strongly in favor of trades unions, 
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removed by a knowledge of the actual workings of labor organi- 
zations, and I now regard them as beneficent institutions, which 
ought to be encouraged by public policy and private philanthropy, 
The experience of three authors of works on the labor problem 
might be of comparatively little importance if it were something 
strange and unusual, but such is not the case. If any man who 
has carefully studied the nature of labor organizations from life 
has ever pronounced against them, I have yet to find him. It is, 
doubtless, possible to find many who, with no knowledge of la- 
bor organizations save such as is gathered from rumor, garbled 
newspaper reports, and certain extracts from English blue books 
twenty years old, have constructed an economic theory adverse 
to these societies. Each one can judge for himself how much 
weight is to be attached to their opinions. How high a value 
ought to be given to a man’s disquisition on oysters who never 
saw one? Ask anatural scientist what he thinks of such a man. 
Yet his offense is trivial compared to that of a man who writes 
on these serious problems of the day, which vitally concern the 
welfare of millions of human beings, without an earnest endeavor 
by personal observation and research to inform himself about 
the real life of those social forms which he professes to describe. 
Political economists, probably, are not more nearly unanimous in 
their views about any question of the day than they are in their 
approval of labor organizations. When representatives of many 
of the more prominent colleges and universities met in Saratoga 
in the fall of 1885 to form the American Economic Association, 
it probably would not have been possible to find even one oppo- 
nent of labor organizations among them all. 

So much space is given to this one point in order to make 
clear the attitude of science with respect to a burning question 
of the day. Now, it may well be asked why it is that there is 
so much confusion in the public mind about labor organizations 
at a time when there is almost unanimity of opinion about the 
subject on the part of those who have given special thought to it. 

First, it may be said that people fail to discriminate between 
acts which proceed from labor organizations as such and those 
which happen in spite of them rather than on account of them, 
If you express approval of the Knights of Labor, for example, 
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some one may ask you what you think of the “killing” of 
locomotives, ditching trains, and other outrages practiced by 
Knights of Labor during the strike on Gould’s railways in the 
South-west in the spring of the preceding year. Now, if it 
could be shown that outrages which have been perpetrated by 
working-men were due to organizations, then the whole question 
would be settled. That which causes evil cannot be approved 
by good men. But, the truth is, the examination of modern so- 
cial history shows that labor organizations tend to render men 
more peaceful and law-abiding than they would otherwise be. 
The deeds of violence among unorganized working-men are more 
numerous and more terrible than among the organized. What 
have we ever had in this country to compare to the outrages 
perpetrated by working-men in the first half of this century in 
England, when trades unions were under the ban of the law? 
And were not our troubles in the spring of 1886 insignificant as 
compared with the wild outbreaks of Belgian laborers at the same 
time? Yet in Belgium there were no organizations. But that 
was the most serious feature of the situation. Before me lies an 


article clipped from the “London Mail” of April 28, 1886, writ- 
ten by a correspondent of that paper from Liége, Belgium. The 
hopelessness of the situation seems to have been due to the ab- 


sence of leaders and of unions through which the men could be 
reached. A few sentences from this article are instructive: 


‘* There is a total want of direction and organization. There are no trade 
unions, no socialist groups. . . The total absence of leaders, of programme, 
of definite aims, does not prevent the spread of revolutionary feeling. This, 
indeed, constitutes the terror of the situation. . . They . . . seemedto 
wantleadership . . . andif this is not forthcoming, will resort to violence, 
simply because they have not enough initiative or intelligence to do anything 
better.” 


Let us look at the subject of violence from another standpoint. 
I study the history of the Christian Church, and I read of wrong- 
doing perpetrated by that church which sickens the heart. 
Leaving out of consideration regular wars, supported by govern- 
ments, it is, perhaps, true that no organization has been guilty of 
more heinous crimes, more terrible persecutions, and more awful 
massacres, That organization has stopped progress, has crowned 
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ignorance, has bowed the knee to beastliness, has shed the blood 
of tens of thousands of innocent persons. Yet I ama believer in 
the Christian Church. I see that it was the evil in the human 
heart manifesting itself through a good organization, and in spite 
of that organization, which caused the sin. Take one more il- 
lustration. The communal uprising of Paris, in 1871, was sup- 
ported by republicans in the interest of local self-government. 
Yet I am a republican, and in favor of local self-government. 

But it is said that labor organizations establish a “ dead level” 
among working-men, and discourage excellence. This is a 
misapprehension, due to the fact that they endeavor to maintain 
a minimum of wages. I have tried to find an organization 
which placed any obstacles in the way of the receipt of high 
wages by men of superior excellence, but have never succeeded. 
The bricklayers of Baltimore have a minimum rate of $3.50 a 
day, but many receive $3.75, some $4, and some $4.25, and 
recently a very good workman was receiving $>aday. The 
Bakers’ National Union recognizes the division of its members 
into four classes, with different rates of remuneration. The or- 
ganized locomotive engineers receive varying monthly wages, ac- 
cording to experience, character of work, and the railway which 
employs them. The house carpenters of Baltimore have estab- 
lished a minimum rate of $2.50 a day, but are glad if any one 
receives $2.75 or $3. The painters of Baltimore have a min- 
imum rate of $2.50 a day, but grant permission to an old man 
who cannot do a full day’s work to accept $2. Members of 
the Typographical Union are paid by the piece, or so much per 
thousand ems, and simply determine the rate per thousand. 
Many unions endeavor only to fix the piece rate, leaving it to 
each to earn as much as he can. There is no upward limit in 
any of these cases, and the only hardship which can occur is in 
fixing the minimum too high, which is then apt to throw inferior 
workmen out of employment. At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that this is a stimulus to all to attain at least a 
certain standard of excellence. There have also been reports, 
well authenticated, of attempts to force men upon employers who 
were not capable of earning the minimum, or who were otherwise 
undesirable workmen. But, as the unions grow, they become 
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more intelligent, and attain a higher moral standard and gradu- 
ally rid themselves of these abuses. 

One hears occasionally of attempts to limit the speed of work 
as an evil inherent in labor organizations, because it appears that 
there were regulations of this character among some of the trades 
in certain parts of England many years ago. I asked an intel- 
ligent and conscientious labor leader in Baltimore if he knew 
of any such rules, and he said: “ No, I never heard of any effort 
to limit the rate of work in Baltimore or anywhere else in the 
United States, I think we Americans are such a‘ goaheadative’ 
people that no laws of trades unions could hold usin check.” It 
is, indeed, a little strange that such a charge should be brought 
against American working-men, whose rapid work is the aston- 
ishment of all thoughtful foreigners. 

The walking delegate is another stumbling-block to many. 
He simply enforces the rules of his union. He is an administra- 
tive officer whose task is arduous and disagreeable in the extreme, 
and, as simply an agent, bears blame which ought not to be placed 
on his shoulders. Doubtless, he sometimes becomes overbear- 
ing, and feels an undue sense of importance, but in many trades 
he is a necessary part of the mechanism of the labor organization. 
In Baltimore, and doubtless elsewhere, he renders services to em- 
ployers as well as to employees. If bricklayers, for example, are 
needed on a certain building, he goes to their hall and writes a 
notice to that effect on the blackboard, thus saving an endless 
amount of weary tramping about the city. 

It is also said that men are ordered to strike simply to satisfy 
a sense of power of leaders, Thisisnottrue. Knights of Labor 
and trades unionists vote on measures and order a strike under 
certain contingencies, A man, perhaps, is appointed to wait on 
the employers and state the wishes of the employees. Let us 
suppose they are not granted. He may then give a sign—“ snap his 
fingers,” if you please—but it only shows the men that the time 
has come to put their own plans into execution. Any one who 
has studied carefully co-operative and other experiments of 
American working-men knows that one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of success has been lack of trust in capable leaders, 
and inadequate reward for their services. Not too much leader- 
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ship, so often as too little, has been the weakness of the labor 
movement. 

Having removed some misapprehensions, it can be stated in 
a few words what labor organizations do for working-men. 

They unite labor as capital is united, and they place the two 
on a proper footing for a free contract. It is in this way that 
labor secures an increasing share of increasing wealth. It is 
manifestly the height of absurdity to claim that a single indi- 
vidual, representing the thousandth part of the labor in a factory, 
‘an treat advantageously with a man who controls not a thou- 
sandth part, but the whole, of the capital employed. 

Labor organizations keep their members informed about the 
condition of the labor market, and thus help to place labor where 
it is wanted, and that ata minimum of cost. This is of manifest 
advantage to the general public. 

By their insurance and traveling funds, and other forms of 
mutual aid, they relieve distress, prevent pauperism, and allevi- 
ate the burdens of the tax-payer. 

Labor organizations elevate the masses mentally. What can 
be more deadening to all higher faculties than to plod along, one 
infinitesimally small part of a vast machine in a great manufact- 
uring establishment, and then to go home at night and, after a 
cheerless meal, and possibly a glance at a cheap newspaper, to 
go to bed, rising the next day to repeat the same round. Yet, 
before American labor organizations existed, this was the life of 
great masses of temperate laboring men, who did not frequent 
the lively but dangerous saloon. Now, once or twice a week, the 
laborer puts on aclean coat and goes to a gathering of his fellows, 
sometimes with his wife, where he discusses social, industrial, and 
public affairs. He hears, perhaps, strange things. He begins to 
think; an intellectual life is awakened. Crude and imperfect as 
are the acquirements of organized working-men, as a rule, what 
has already been attained is a cause for gratitude and is full of 
promise for the future. 

The social nature of working-men and working-women is culti- 
vated. Their life becomes fuller and richer. 

Every labor organization in America is necessarily a temper- 
ance society, and these despised organizations are now doing 
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more than any other agency to promote temperance among the 
masses, It is a cheerful sign to notice the friendly relations 
which are beginning to exist between the Knights of Labor and 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Labor organizations are conservative forces, restraining the 
wild impulse of ignorant and less often vicious men. The lead- 
ers must be conservative, or the unions will fall to pieces. The 
Cigar Makers’ International Union has prevented more strikes 
than it has approved, and the chief danger which threatens Mr. 
Powderly, the head of the Knights of Labor, is his conservatism, 
which is extreme, many laborers think. A leader of the masses 
seems, like Moses, obliged to concede some things to men for the 
hardness of their hearts; but it is generally safe to say that if at 
the head of a powerful organization he will be as conservative as 
he dares to be. Intelligent self-interest forces this course upon 
him. Any other action will exhaust the treasury and endanger 
the existence of the order. If one follows with the least care the 
movements of labor, the officers of labor organizations will be 
found almost invariably holding the masses in check. As organi- 
zations become more powerful and more stable, this is an easier 
task, which accounts for the greater conservatism of the older 
unions. It may be said too, in this connection, that the attention 
of the general public is drawn to labor societies only during a 
period of struggle. Their normal condition, however, is one of 
peace and quiet, but during such periods their activity is unno- 
ticed. On this account a false impression of their real nature is 
produced. Recently a great international trades union had no 
contest anywhere for a year. No newspaper chronicled this, 
and few knew anything about it; but a strike would have been 
heralded to the four quarters of the world. 

A higher appreciation for woman is cultivated by labor 
organizations, a new kind of chivalry among the masses is spring- 
ingup. The working-men of Baltimore who are bringing together 
their small savings to start a large co-operative shirt factory for 
sewing-women, and who neither ask nor expect interest or divi- 
dends on their money, are illustrating it at this moment. 

A grander conception of brotherhood is another result of this 
labor movement. When the members of labor organizations 
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call one another brother and sister it means something, and 
every day it is coming to mean more, as those know who look a 
little below the surface of things, and study men with half the 
care with which natural phenomena are examined. Association 
is of inestimable benefitto men. It is one of Henry C. Carey’s 
merits as a political economist that he brought this out so clearly : 
“Man is by nature a social being.” But of course there are 
limits to the power of labor organizations. They cannot directly 
increase the productivity of the soil, nor can they alter the laws 
of nature. Where the national product is small, and there is 
little to divide between the various productive agents, they can- 
not raise wages to a satisfactory standard. It would first be 
necessary for them to increase the productivity of the various 
factors engaged in the creation of economic goods. 

Englishmen are now learning the limits to the usefulness of 
trades unions as such. They cannot improve the foreign trade 
of England, and, notwithstanding their splendid organization 
and large funds, as provision against all contingencies, their 
treasuries are in a precarious condition. They have tried to care 
for men out of work, but the number of these is increasing to 
an alarming extent. Something has been done by aid of emi- 
gration. 

Although the spirit of brotherhood is fostered, there is dan- 
ger that this will be a narrow class brotherhood unless the best 
men seek the unions and bring good influences from without to 
bear upon them. The working classes must do much for them- 
selves, but there are other things in this world nobler even than 
self-help, and it is not true, as the Internationalists say, that the 
emancipation of the working classes must be achieved solely 
by the working classes. It can come about only by the united 
action of all the best social elements. 

While the feeling of organized working-men with regard to 


“rats” and “scabs,” or non-union men, who compete against 
them can easily be understood, no one can defend such outrages 
as in heat and passion are too often perpetrated upon those 
who are regarded as traitors to the cause of labor. Many good 
trades unionists condemn the refusal of working-men to work 
with a non-union man, and there can be no doubt that in this 
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matter, as in other respects, it would be better if the rules of 
labor organizations were more flexible. 

The desire of the working classes to gain political power 
is right and proper. Their influence in legislative bodies will, 
on the whole, be for good, but exclusive possession of political 
power by them would be disastrous, for no class is large enough 
or good enough for that. 

Organization for bad purposes is bad—that goes without 
saying ; and when we find labor organizations like the “ groups ” 
of the anarchists, working for the overthrow of our most 
cherished institutions, they must be resisted by all legitimate 
and proper means. They are enemies of our common country, 
and, above all, of the working-men. Yet I have often thought of 
the story Gough used to tell of his salvation from a drunkard’s 
grave by a friendly touch on his arm, with the words, “ My 
brother.” It was long since he had received such a greeting, and 
it saved him. I have sometimes wondered whether that method 
might not be more effectual with the poor, deluded wretches 
who wish to blow us all up with dynamite than much of the 
savage denunciation which we hear on every side. 

In conclusion, the events of the past year, memorable in the 
labor movement, have made it clear that while there is no place 
for lawlessness in this country, the great mass of employers and 
the great mass of working people want to do what is right. It is 
only necessary to restrain a comparatively few hot-headed and 
vicious capitalists, and a comparatively few hot-headed and 
vicious laborers, to insure a peaceful evolution of industrial 
society. The American people is a noble, great-hearted people, 
and loves justice and mercy. In no land is it possible to arouse 
a higher degree of enthusiasm for the right, and the right will 
prevail when it is once clearly recognized. 


RicHarp T. Ety. 
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THE martyrs to principle have been many; the martyrs to 
fashion are more. At no time in the world’s history have men, 
still less women, freed themselves from the trammels of fashion ; 
and when individualism had spread even into disorganization, 
fashion has held its votaries as closely serried as ever was the 
Pyrrhic phalanx of old. In dress and habits, as in the nobler 
matters of thought and faith, what others do, that must we also ; 
and we pass through the fire of personal torture or stand in the 
pillory of absurdity for loyalty to the fetich we ourselves have 
created. Of course, this evil has its counterbalancing good—as 
has every evil to be named, both in humanity and nature. The 
supreme Satan lies in excess, not essence; and we could not part 
with the original impulse of even the crimes which yet we punish 
heavily enough in their results. Therefore, this imitative in- 
stinct of men, which leads them to so much folly in fashion, has 
its good in the faculties of education, discipline, and organiza- 
tion, which are as truly its results as are servility and conformity. 
But we are dealing now with the silliness of this instinct, not its 
wisdom ; its excess, not its essence. 

The tyranny of fashion is chiefly shown in dress and habits, 
though thoughts and beliefs tread hard on the heels of these. The 
savage and the civilized “run curricle” in their devotion to the 
fetich each creates and worships ; and, though each ridicules the 
idol of the other, to the philosopher, judging both impartially, 
there is not much to choose between them. Where the savage 
runs a fishbone or a piece of wood through the under-lip, hanging 
thereto a huge disk, which enlarges the aperture and pulls down 
the flesh, the civilized Darwinian bores a hole in the lobe of the 
ear, to hold a piece of wire heavily weighted with a stone, which 
does the same thing. Where some careful parents, trouserless 
and tattooed, anxious for the future well-being of their children, 
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press their heads into an enchanting flatness, others crush their 
daughters’ feet into an amorphous mass of pulp, which then they 
call “ golden water-lilies;” and others again found their hopes of 
ultimate good settlements on a waist of which the dimensions 
impede the circulation of the blood, paralyze the liver, and play 
the mischief generally withall the internal organs alike. Where 
the savage anoints himself with rancid oil, or crowns himself 
with a pat of butter, the French fine lady “ exhibits ” cold cream, 
and abjures water as sedulously as if she were a replica of Lot's 
wife. Where the savage makes himself “ terrible and dear ” with 
blue and red paint, the fine lady injures her eyesight with bella- 
donna and her skin with rouge and blanc de perle. 

If the savage twists his elf-locks into a thousand fantastic 
forms, adding thereto all manner of hideous ornamentation, the 
civilized lady follows suit, and makes her head the crowning- 
point of her folly. A few generations ago she piled up her hair 
in tiers and towers, so that she could not use a coach, as it was 
constructed, but had to have the roof of it raised. This work of 
building up the hair, by the way, was so arduous, and the hair- 
dresser’s art was so much in demand, that when our fine madam 
was going to a rout she was often obliged to have her head 
dressed a day or two before the event, sleeping bolt upright in 
her high-backed chair, so as not to damage this monstrous 
superstructure. Her “head” was opened only at certain inter- 
vals—with the result not to be described nor yet too vividly 
imagined. This opening and cleansing of the hair ranked then 
as one of the more important events of a woman’s personal life. 
When Lucrezia Borgia was on her way from Rome to her 
husband, Alfonso d’Este, the chronicler tells how she had to 
stop on her journey, more than once, to have her hair cleansed 
and dressed. The beautiful Venetian color—that ruddy gold so 
dear to painters, which, I believe, Lucrezia had—was not always 
quite natural, and not gained without trouble, to say the least 
of it. The Venetian ladies used to wash their hair in strong 
alkalies, then sit in the sun with their tresses spread over a 
wooden frame fixed on the shoulders, that they might be fired 
into the desired auburn. 


There is no monstrosity that women have not adopted for 
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the adornment of their heads. ‘“ Horns,” both double and single 
—the one like a unicorn, the other likea buffalo; flapping frills 
and stiffened wings; tight-drawn cloths, hiding all beauty of 
hair and flesh ; floating veils and ponderous turbans ; buckram 
and artificial flowers; feathers and lace and sparkling gems; 
structural caps and architectural bonnets ; corkscrew ringlets, 
had by the torture of paper screws; short curls and wavelets, 
had by that of crimping-pins and irons ; artificial plaits, cut from 
adead girl’s head; tow-stuffed chignons, wigs and wiglets—there 
is no end to the list of artificial aids with which lovely woman 
has done her best to nullify her natural beauty by substituting 
the follies of fashion for individual suitability. 

Other old fashions have been as absurd as “ horns” and buck- 
ramed turrets on the head. When the sleeves were worn so 
long as to need to be knotted, so as not to trail on the ground, 
and when the skirts were worn so long as to sweep the ground 
and gather up garnitures of mud and filth—where, then, was 
common-sense? where the perception of fitness or beauty? Of 
cleanliness we need not question. Those skirts, indeed, have 
always been a weak point with women and a sore one with men. 


Preachers have preached against them in vain; husbands have 
sworn and fathers have stormed, also in vain. Only a short 


spell of moderation did that holy friar succeed in gaining, who, 
in the days when 


‘*__ pulpit, drum ecclesiastick 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick” — 


terrified his credulous congregation by declaring that he saw 
a sooty imp sitting, half-hidden, within the folds of the train 
which one of his fair hearers had swept, in pride, into church 
behind her. Anon, these skirts are so full of material and 
so heavily weighted with ornament as to be ruinous to the 
health as well as to the comfort of the wearer. Then they are 
supported and spread abroad by means of hoops and steels, 
till every woman takes up two places, and furniture, chairs, 
and china suffer, like flies whisked off by lashing tails. Then 
they are made so tight and narrow that no one can take a full 
stride, nor even half a one, but all have to plait their feet as they 
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walk, and look on a mild little field-stile as a second Chimborazo, 
Under this régime cracked seams and broken strings are of 
hourly occurrence, and the Calipyge stands confessed. When 
these skimpy dresses were fashionable, in our great-grandmothers’ 
time, charming women had themselves well damped so as to 
make the fabric stick closer, or were rubbed down with oil to 
make them sufficiently supple to slip into their pillow-cases. 
The men did the same with their buckskins, and in our own time 
chamois-leather has answered the like purpose. Fashion ever 
oscillates between two extremes. Before Queen Victoria came 
to the throne short skirts were in vogue. Cut well above the 
ankle, to show the sandaled foot and open-worked stocking, 
and kept out by stiffening, they made the figure look some- 
thing like a bell, of which the feet were twin clappers. All the 
strength of the designer went to the head and shoulders; and 
the little feet, though they could not steal in and out like mice, 
because the petticoat was too short for mystery, yet twinkled in 
a bewitching manner when they “ did their steps” in the lancers, 
set to partners in the quadrille, or flew with speed over the floor 
in Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Shoes, again, have been fair fields for fashionable torture. 
From the time when the long, pointed toes were fastened up to 
the girdle to the present day, the great shoe question cannot be 
said to be satisfactorily settled. For even now, when a few of 
us have a glimmering of common-sense, and get ourselves shod 
for service and comfort combined, the pies of fashion screech 
noisily as ever, and peck at our heels as if breadth of sole was 
greatness of sin and shallowness of heel lowness of mind. 

These pies of fashion care for nothing but their fetich, and 
heroically suppress their groans when the service of their idol 
produces hidden pains and secret sores. With them, to be out 
of the fashion is emphatically to be out of the world, and it were 
better to be dead outright. “ How it is worn” is the only law 
they care to follow, and there is not a possible form of personal 
torture and inconvenience that has not been devised and adhered 
to. Garments made cumbersome by excess of material, or fet- 
tering by tightness, or insufficient for warmth by meagerness, or 
unserviceable by finery ; the neck swathed in folds and folds of 
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muslin till it looks like a goitre and is practically anchylosed—or 
abraded by the sharp edges of a guillotine collar, which keeps it, 
as it were, in the stocks; the stiff stays, wherein all grace of move- 
ment is lost, as also all flexibility, all comfort; shoes which pinch 
the feet, inflame the joints, making walking painful and corns 
abundant; high heels set in the center of the foot, which strain 
the muscles of the back and tear the muscles of the leg; dress 
coats whereof the swallow-tails are creased and crumpled every 
time a man sits down, and nether garments too tight for any 
sitting at all—these are only a very few of the inconveniences 
of fashion indulged in by both sexes alike. But we are bound 
to say that men are, on the whole, the wiser of the two, and, save 
for the high hat and the guillotine collar, are comfortably and 
serviceably clad. The democratic uniformity of their dress 
allows of more self-respect because of less diversity, and comfort 
has gained what picturesqueness has lost. 

This question of picturesqueness, by the way, is one of the 
smaller mysteries of the human mind. The dirty habit of pow- 
der and the foolish one of patches still hold their own in the 
world’s esteem as beautifiers of the natural man; and hair grown 
prematurely gray or artificially blanched is coveted among pretty 
women whose skin has not Jost its transparency and whose flesh 
still retains its carnations. All theatrical managers are glad 
of poudré pieces, for the taste of the public holds, though the 
private fashion has been abandoned; and if we have abjured 
the extravagance of the sun, moon, and stars, or the coach-and- 
horses, cut out of sticking-plaster, which once caused the talk 
of the town, we retain that of little round patches, which, after 
all, are but a survival of tattooing. Critics once sought to de- 
stroy this fashion of dotting the face about with black points by 
saying it should be held as incontestable that every patch hid a 
pimple; but they did no good. As love laughs at locksmiths, 
so fashion laughs at critics, and the most monstrous forms keep 
their ground, till another whimsey seizes the public mind, and the 
leap is made from one absurdity to another. If fashion were 
only ridiculous, things would not be so bad, and we should not 
have so much cause for complaint ; but when it includes both 
structural deformity and personal torture it is one of the wonders 
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of human life, Patches might be endured, powder might be 
borne, long skirts might perform the office of unpaid street- 
sweepers; but tight stays, which destroy the health, make the 
nose red, and the figure hideous ; tight boots, which give corns, 
deformed toes, enlarged joints, and painful bunions; heavy 
ornamentation, which strains the back and loins and oppresses 
the breathing—when we endure all this for the sake of fashion, 
can we call ourselves truly civilized? or have not the New 
Zealander and the North American Indian the right to call us 
brothers ? 

As bad as the cruelties practiced on ourselves are those to 
which we subject animals for the sake of our senseless fashions. 
Birds are especially the objects of our attacks, without the ex- 
cuse that we have in taking the pelts of furry beasts or the 
skins of the smooth-hided, for our absolute needs. Birds are 
taken for ornamentation; and women who maunder about dogs, 
and would rather men and little children were bitten than that 
their pet pug should be muzzled, do not scruple to make a parure of 
dead canaries for their golden hue, or of humming-birds for their 
gem-like radiance. In America something is being done, by the 
Audubon Society, to check this monstrous apportionment ; but 
in England we have no restrictions, save a “close season” for 
such and such wild birds whereof indiscriminate slaughter would 
be extirpation. But the worst of all is the unnecessary cruelty ; 
the needless slaughter of creatures taken for nothing but the 
vanity of a foolish fashion. The plumage of pheasants, say, even 
of partridges, is as beautiful as any other; and these birds must 
be shot for food. But fashion repudiates adornment which 
would be utilization, not wantonness, and rejects things which 
are both fitter and lovelier, for others less suitable but more 
specialized, demanding for itself the right to destroy without 
corresponding benefit to any one. Peacocks’ feathers, certainly, 
are utilized as whisks and fans; and the ostrich is only plucked 
for his plumes, he is not killed; but all the rest are cruelly 
slaughtered, that women may deck themselves in breasts and 
wings, or, with still more savage suggestiveness, with the whole 
bird stuffed au naturel—a fashion than which nothing can be more 
reprehensible, more detestable. All we can hope for is the 
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creation of a purer taste by the production of beautiful material, 
not hurtful to any living creature; and the stirring of the 
callous conscience of fashion by forcibly dwelling on the iniquity 
of its present modes. We often talk of the need of educating 
the beast out of man. We have also to educate the savage out 
of woman. We write treatises and tomes on the principles of 
Greek beauty, and we emulate the Indian brave and refine on 
the New Zealander. Grace of line and simplicity of form, in 
which lie the essence of beauty, are the two things which we 
ignore. Chiton and peplum, himation and chlamys, were all of 
simple form and delicate ornamentation. The most elaborate 
were those embroidered robes which denote festivity and mar- 
riage. For the rest, a single colored border answered all the pur- 
poses of our flounces and frills, our laces and gold, our beads 
and bugles, but the result was a degree of beauty that not the 
best milliners among us have ever touched, or will touch while 
our present system remains. 

All the same, some of our material is of the last perfection of 
beauty. <A bit of lace webbing, wrought with gold and silver, 
toned down by brown threads of softening plush, which a 
London notability brought out, was as exquisite in its own way 
as a flower wrought by nature or a picture painted by Titian. A 
length of hand-wrought embroidery, with the curves mathemat- 
ically correct and the flowers colored with skill, delicate and yet 
detached, conventionalized and yet not unnatural, is also a pro- 
duction of mingled art and science for which the world cannot 
be too grateful. If, as seems to be true, our color faculty has 
increased in delicacy and perception since the old Greeks’ time, 
we would scarcely be content now with the strong and fant soit 
peu crude effects of the primaries, save deftly mingled in small 
masses, as we have them still in Indian embroidery. For in- 
stance, the Greek temples, where the gods were certainly colored, 
and had golden hair, and hollow sockets filled in with painted 
eyes, and where the groundwork of wall and pediment was 
perhaps a deep, showy blue, would scarcely satisfy our present 
taste, which has gone beyond both secondaries and tertiaries, 
and has declined on to les teints dégradés of fashionable millinery. 
We may, let us hint, carry this liking for subdued colors too 
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far. Chromatic melancholy is as much a fact as ethical pes- 
simism, and in its own way as depressing. 

Those exquisite hand-worked embroideries are, however, only 
for the well-endowed few. Fortunately, machinery, that most 
democratic of all agencies, comes in to give the poor their share, 
and to distribute inferior but still beautiful copies of the first 
royal idea. We need not flout machine-work. Those woven bro- 
cades are almost as superb as needlework ; and the humbler ma- 
terial, not even woven, but stamped, is yet again, in its own way, 
lovely. What is prettier than a stamped muslin or calico print ? 
Lace, too, is another of the popularized materials which have had 
to force their way to public acceptance through the original 
exclusive barriers. In the beginning of things the old needle- 
made lace was held to be the only righteous and refined creation ; 
and pillow-lace was looked on as a vulgarity, as we formerly 
looked on machine-made lace. Now, with the rapid changes of 
fashion and the enormous quantity of lace used on the dress, 
this machine-made lace is a sine gud non; and no sane woman 
would use real lace for all her requirements. Would she frill 
her balayeuse with costly Mechlin? The Empress Eugénie, that 
goddess of extravagance, would scarcely have done that even in 
her palmy days! She might have used a poor quality of Val- 
enciennes, but the noble kind would surely have been reserved 
for more important purposes, 

The rapid changes of fashion have touched jewelry as well 
as lace—a matter one would have thought fixed and unchange- 
able. At one time no lady could have worn mock jewelry 
outside the old-fashioned “ paste,” which was received as ad- 
missible in buckles, both for the waist and shoes, or those 
excellently imitated pearls which are not to be had now, even 
in Rome. Now, every stone has its counterpart and postiche. 
False coral, false turquoise, false cats’ eyes, false opals, dispute 
the ground with the true; and China and Japan send us 
imitations so perfect of their kind that it takes an expert to 
judge between them and the real thing. This is entirely due to 
the restlessness of fashion. It would be impossible for most 
ladies to have their jewels so constantly reset as would be 
needed to meet the taste in minor details. It would be equally 
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impossible for them to buy real gems every two or three 
months, as the arbiters of fashion direct. Hence the enormous 
sale for imitations, by which the real gems are hard put to it 
to hold their own, and the lifting off of the anathema which 
once pursued the purchaser of imitation jewelry. 

Fashion, which used to be as slow changing as the move- 
ments of the stars in the sky, and which used to pass by slow 
process of development from one stage to the other, is now as 
evanescent as meteors, as eccentric as comets, Our eyes are 
no sooner accustomed to one monstrosity than, presto, pass! as 
swift as a juggler’s trick the whole thing changes, From spoon 
bonnets to bébé capotes—from flat Tam O’Shanters, soft, puffed 
beef-eaters, overshadowing Rembrandts, we jump at a bound to 
the aspiring structures of the immediate moment, where narrow- 
ness cannot be too narrow, nor height too high, nor hardness too 
hard. The jockey cap nods to the Tyrolese hat; and the sharply 
paralleled birds’ wings, or the high red bows suggesting flame, 
hold by the hand little Kate Greenaways afubiées in grand- 
mothers’ bonnets of portentous size and absurd construction. 
The hat question is one of the most fluid of all, fluid as are 
all millinery questions ; and head-gear is never at rest, let what 
will be the Jast mode, 

Women are always complaining of the tyranny of fashion, 
but they do not revolt. They are always complaining, too, of 
its inconvenience and hardship, but they do not devise a new 
form that can be adopted. The Bloomer costume would not 
go down—small wonder! And Lady Haberton’s “divided 
skirt” is adopted by only a few, who use it in a cautious, timid, 
apologetic kind of way. They are conscious that they are only 
opportunists, and not real partisans, prepared for the hard knocks 
sure to be dealt out to those who have the courage of their 
opinions. Mrs. Pfeiffer’s adaptation of the Greek costume, too, 
has not found followers; and the xsthetic school keep their af- 
fectations and revived monstrosities—of waists beneath their arm- 
pits and skimpy, foot-entangling skirts—to themselves, the Phil- 
istine world not following suit. In some things we, in England, 
have set our wits to a little more rational ordering than of old. 
Trains no longer sweep the streets and walking-dresses are 
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reasonably short, if still unreasonably heavy. We also abjure 
that high and pointed heel set in the middle of the foot—like 
the heels of the fairy god-mother who came uninvited to the 
christening, with a crutch, in a chariot drawn by fiery dragons, 
to work woe on the sleeping babe. We do not desire the lover 


‘*Who stole her slipper, filled it with Tokay, 
And drank the little bumper every day,” 


but we use some discretion with our feet and are merciful in our 
self-torture. We are foolish enough, as things are, but we have 
been more foolish, and probably will be again. One thing we 
forget that we ought to remember—fashion is not made by 
great ladies, nor by artistic taste, but by trade. The head mil- 
liners and chief manufacturers meet and decide on what is to 
be worn. Sometimes it is stripes, sometimes cross-bars, anon 
spots; and the world follows as it is led. Colors also are im- 
posed on us, and we are bidden to blossom out in red or green, 
in old gold or crushed strawberry, according to the fiat of the 
commercial wire-puller. We are allowed very little choice, and 
our free-will is reduced to zero. In other things, too, fashion 
holds us its bound and fettered slaves. But we have left our- 
selves too little space for the discussion of certain foolish op- 
pressions wherewith we load ourselves, Funeral expenses and 
the immoderate sacrifice of flowers; wedding expenses and the 
immoderate tribute of gifts, so that the poor have to go bare 
that the rich may be surfeited; the kindly contributions of a 
penny wedding being now the enforced offerings of published 
presents—these, and more than these, are themes on which 
we could dilate at length. But life is short, though art and 
folly are long; and where so many stones lie in the wallet for 
slinging we must be content with the handiest and most 
effective, 
E. Lynn Liyton, 





MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. 


From time to time the newspapers furnish accounts of per- 
sons who, without any obvious cause, suddenly disappear from 
their homes, leaving no trace behind them, and generally baffling 
all the machinery set in motion for the purpose of discovering 
their whereabouts. It is doubtless true that in some instances 
the disappearance is simply flight from disagreeable surround- 
ings or from threatening ills; in others there has been suicide 
or foul play ; but when all these causes have been allowed for, 
there still remains a large residuum of cases for which no expla- 
nation is offered. It is to this class that I propose to devote the 
present paper. 

The most characteristic feature of the subjects of this variety 
of mysterious disappearances is the fact that when they return 
home, or otherwise make themselves known, they profess to be 
entirely oblivious of every circumstance that has occurred to 
them during their absence; and yet inquiry shows that they have 
acted in an apparently conscious manner, exhibiting no indica- 
tions of mental derangement or symptoms of disease. The fol- 
lowing instances will give an idea of the phenomena of their 
mental state much fuller than can be obtained from any didactic 
description. 

A gentleman who was engaged in active business as 4 manu- 
facturer, and who had served during the late civil war, had suf- 
fered for several months with head symptoms of no great degree 
of severity, but which were sufficient to make him at times indis- 
posed to mental exertion. Thus he had had slight pain in the 
forehead, occasional attacks of vertigo, and had rarely slept well. 
One morning, after having passed a restless night, though there 
had been no marked symptoms of any kind, he left his office at 
about nine o’clock, telling a friend that he was going to a florist’s 
to buy some tulip bulbs, He remained absent for eight days, 
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during which time his friends, notwithstanding all their efforts, 
were unable to find him. He was tracked all over the city, and, 
as he had lost an arm in the war, this was no difficult matter, 
but the detectives that were set to search for him were always an 
hour or more behind him, and finally all indications of him were 
lost. It was ascertained that he had been to hotels, where he 
had slept, to shops, where he had made purchases, to billiard 
saloons, where he had played several games, and to theaters. 
Subsequently it was discovered that he had, on the fifth day, left 
New York by the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and had gone as far 
as Easton, Pennsylvania. Here he had lost his ticket, and not 
being able to give a satisfactory account of himself, and refusing 
to purchase another ticket, he was put off the train. He had 
then returned to New York, had passed the night at a hotel in 
the lower part of the city, and on the eighth day, at about ten 
o'clock, made his appearance at his office. He had no recollec- 
tion of any event that had occurred after he had left his place of 
business, eight days previously, till he awoke on the morning 
after his return, and found himself in a hotel at which he was a 
stranger. It was ascertained beyond question that in all this 
time his actions had been, to all appearance, entirely correct, that 
his speech was coherent, and that he had acted, in all respects, 
as any man in the full possession of his mental faculties would 
have acted. He had drank nothing but a glass of ale, which he 
took with some oysters at a restaurant in Sixth Avenue. 
Another instance that also came under my own observation 
was that of a gentleman, a partner in a large mercantile house, 
who was the subject of epilepsy. One morning he left his office 
at about eleven o'clock, for the purpose of getting a signature 
to a paper from a gentleman whose place of business was distant 
afew minutes’ walk. Not returning by three o'clock, inquiry was 
made, and it was ascertained that he had visited the office, ob- 
tained the signature, and had departed in apparently good health 
before half-past eleven. He did not make his appearance at his 
own office till nearly five o'clock. The last thing that he recol. 
lected was passing St. Paul’s Church, at the corner of Broadway 
and Vesey Street, just as the congregation was coming out after 
morning service. He was then on his way to obtain the signa- 
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ture he wanted. It was subsequently ascertained that after ac- 
complishing his errand he had gone to Brooklyn; had visited a 
newspaper Office and purchased a paper; had then returned to 
New York, entered an omnibus at Fulton Ferry, left it at the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, entered the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, and while there had recovered his recol- 
lection. During his wanderings he had acted in a perfectly cor- 
rect manner. He had conversed with several persons, who, how- 
ever, did not know him, and all bore testimony to the fact that 
his language was direct and coherent, and that there was appar- 
ently nothing out of the way with him. But for about six hours 
his mind had been in a state far removed in many respects from 
its normal condition. His purposes were different from those 
that he had previously entertained. He had not lost conscious- 
ness, but he had acquired a state of consciousness which, though 
not continuous with that which was natural to him, differed 
from it in no essential respects. If this gentleman had gone away 
on a long journey during the existence of this abnormal con- 
dition, and if, instead of lasting only six hours, it had continued 
as many weeks, we should have had the newspapers of the day 
reporting another case of mysterious disappearance, 

In still another case quite recently under my care, the 
patient, a gentleman about forty years old, had received in his 
youth a blow on the head, by which the skull was fractured. 
Several years subsequently mild epileptiform paroxysms were 
developed. During the early part of February, 1885, his busi- 
ness, that of an insurance adjuster, required him to go to In- 
dianapolis from his residence in Ohio. He remembered nothing 
after falling in the station just before starting till he found him- 
self in Albany, New York, in April, nearly two months subse- 
quent to his disappearance. During all this time he had acted 
consistently, and given no reason for any one to suppose that he 
was not in his right mind. After this he made several similar 
disappearances, the last occurring in August, 1886. On this 
occasion he suddenly left his home in Cincinnati, and three 
weeks afterward found himself at a hotel in Baltimore. During 
his residence in that city he had behaved properly in every 
respect. He had lived quietly, paid his bills regularly, and 
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impressed all with whom he came in contact with his gentle- 
manly manners. The whole period was, however, to him a per- 
fect blank. 

Such instances as those I have detailed are by no means un- 
common. They show that it is possible for a person, under cer- 
tain disordered conditions of the nervous system, to live, as it 
were, two essentially distinct lives. Cases of this dual existence 
have been reported by MM. Aznam* and Mesnet,+ and others 
have occurred in this country. In all of them the subjects have 
had paroxysms, characterized by a sudden change in their modes 
of life and personal qualities, and during the continuance of 
which they had no recollection of their normal lives. Their likes 
and dislikes were different, their dispositions were changed, they 
were, in all respects, so far as their minds were concerned, totally 
unlike what they had been. When they emerged from this ab- 
normal state they resumed their former manners, habits, and 
modes of thought, and were in entire ignorance of anything that 
had occurred while the seizure lasted; indeed, unconscious that 
there had been the slightest departure from the ordinary course 
of their lives. 

Another circumstance existing in all these cases is even more 
remarkable than any that has been mentioned. Let it be sup- 
posed that the normal states of the mind are represented by the 
sign +, and the abnormal states by the sign —. Now, the sub- 
ject, when in the + state, recollects every event that occurred to 
him during all the other + states, and when he is in the — state 
he recollects all the events of all other — states. But he has no 
recollection, when in either a + or — state, of any circumstance 
that has taken place in an alternate state. All his + states are 
homogeneous with each other, as are also all his — states, but all 
+ states are heterogeneous with all — states) Thus he leads 
two distinct lives, and is, to all intents and purposes, two sepa- 
rate persons. As + he may be a very good man, kind and ami- 
able, free from bad habits, and beloved by all with whom he 
comes in contact. As — he may be desperately wicked, prone 

* « Annales Médico-psychologiques,” July, 1876. ‘‘ Amnésie périodique, on 
dédoublement de la vie.” 

+ “Union Médicale,” July 21 and 24, 1874, 
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to steal everything on which he can lay his hands, brutal, drunken, 
worthless, and hated by all who know him. Sometimes these 
two states alternate with great regularity. There are cases on 
record in which the +, or normal, state always lasted a fixed 
period, then the —, or abnormal, state ensued and continued for 
a like time, and so on, through the whole life of the subject. 
If, for instance, a person is in the + state, and while engaged in 
some particular work the — state is suddenly developed, the 
work is at once stopped, but at the instant of the resumption of 
the + state it is taken up at the exact point at which it was dis- 
continued, and carried on as though there had been no inter- 
ruption. 

Now, to apply these facts to the strange disappearances that 
are frequently reported in the newspapers, and for which no ade- 
quate motive is alleged. In one of these, that occurred a few 
months ago, a gentleman, member of a prominent business firm, 
suddenly disappeared. His horse and buggy were found stand- 
ing in the street, but there was no trace of the owner. His ac- 
counts were perfectly correct, and there was no domestic or 
other trouble to explain his absence. A reward was offered for 
his apprehension, or for his body, if dead. It was generally 
supposed that he had been foully dealt with. Finally, his wife, 
believing herself to be a widow, broke up her establishment, and 
went to reside with her mother. But on the 2d of last Decem- 
ber he suddenly returned, having been away seven months. He 
stated that nearly the whole period of absence was a perfect 
blank to him. He recollected nothing after leaving his buggy, 
in order to find men for some work he was having done, till 
he awoke to consciousness in a railway car in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, with a through ticket for San Francisco in his pocket. 
He found that his forehead had been cut, and at first he thought 
he had been robbed, but nothing had been taken from him, 
and the presumption was that the wound in his head had been 
caused by a fall. A feeling that he would not be able to account 
satisfactorily for his disappearance caused him to continue his 
journey. He arrived at San Francisco quite ill, and was con- 
fined to his room for a month. Finally he mustered up sufii- 
cient courage to return to his home. 
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The other case occurred in this city. A bookkeeper in a 
mercantile house left his place of business on November 1st of 
last year, apparently intending to be absent but for a short time, 
as his books remained open on his desk, and he had not put on 
an overcoat that hung in the office. Nothing was heard from 
him till December 7th, when a letter written by him, and dated 
Washington, was received by a member of the firm that em- 
ployed him. In the meantime it was ascertained that his books 
and papers were in perfect order, and no cause for his absence 
could be discovered. Circulars containing his portrait, and offer- 
ing a reward for his discovery, were sent to the police of various 
cities and posted in public places. But all was in vain, as not 
a trace of him was brought to light till the reception of the letter, 
more than a month after his disappearance. In this communi- 
cation he stated that he was well and in full possession of his 
faculties. He did not know how or why he had left home, and 
had no knowledge of the events of the last month. The return 
of his reasoning powers had been gradual, and when he found 
himself in a strange city and among strangers he was unable to 
account for the circumstance. The fact that he had caused 
sorrow and suffering to all who were dear to him was unbear- 
able. He had learned from the newspapers that he was thought 
to have been killed, or to have purposely run away, and this 
added to his distress. On regaining his normal consciousness 
he had at once started to join his wife, who, soon after his disap- 
pearance, had gone to her friends in Iowa. This gentleman’s 
habits were most exemplary, and there was no reason to doubt 
the truth of his story. 

It would be very easy to give many other instances of a like 
character to those quoted, but the foregoing are probably suffi- 
cient to show the general features of the sudden disappearances 
of the type referred to in this paper. It is scarcely to be doubted 
that had the cases of well-marked double existence that have 
been thoroughly observed, and that have been cited in this paper, 
been characterized by a disposition to travel, they would have 
come under the head of mysterious disappearances, and have been 
the subjects of wonder with all acquainted with the superficial 
circumstances of the occurrences, The condition in question 
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was noticed by Wigan,* in a work now almost forgotten, but 
which contains more food for reflection and more sound psy- 
chology than are to be found in the writings of more pretentious 
persons of the present day. Wigan says: 


‘** We have examples, then, of persons who, from some hitherto unexplained 
cause, fall suddenly into and remain for a time in a state of existence resem- 
bling somnambulism, from which, after many hours, they gradually awake, 
having no recollection of anything that has occurred in the preceding state, 
although during its continuance they have read, written, and conversed, and 
done many other acts implying an exercise, however limited, of the under- 
standing ; they sing, or play on an instrument, and yet, on the cessation of the 
paroxysm, are quite unconscious of everything that has taken place. They now 
pursue their ordinary business and avocations in the usual manner, perhaps for 
weeks, when suddenly the somnambulic state recurs, during which all that had 
happened in the previous attack comes vividly before them, and they remember 
it as perfectiy as if that disordered state were the regular habitual mode of ex- 
istence of the individual; the healthy state and its events being now as entirely 
forgotten as were the disordered ones during the healthy state. Thus it passes 
on for many months or even years. This is what is called ‘double conscious- 
ness,’ or, as I prefer to name it, ‘alternate consciousness;’ the person being, in 
a manner, two individuals, as far as sensation and bodily identity are con- 
cerned.” 


Persons affected in this manner are, of course, difficult to find 
after they have absented themselves, for they have entered upon a 
life that is altogether new to them. The new state of conscious- 
ness into which they have passed has no relation with their 
former lives, and therefore, unless they should happen accident- 
ally to stumble across some one who knows them, they would es- 
cape detection. Their conversation is about circumstances which 
have no connection with their past lives; their habits and ways 
are not such as they have previously shown; they have, prob- 
ably influenced by new ideas of what is suitable, done all in their 
power to change their personal appearance. Hence the most 
minute description, accompanied by photographs, fails to lead to 
the discovery of their identity. Suddenly they pass into their 
normal state of consciousness, and then they are astounded to per- 
ceive their strange associations, and to learn that they have been 
living a life all the events of which are outside the pale of their 
normal existence. 


* «‘ The Duality of the Mind,” p. 391. London: 1844. 
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That the mind is dual is a theory which is supported by many 
facts in the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the brain. 
Under ordinary circumstances, these two parts are manifested 
simultaneously—the two hemispheres of which the brain is com- 
posed act together. But under the influence of injury or dis- 
ease this concord of action is disturbed, and one hemisphere acts 
at one time and one at another. So far as is known, every person 
in whom there has been the condition of alternate or double con- 
sciousness has received some wound involving the brain, or has 
suffered previously or at the same time from cerebral derange- 
ment, generally epileptic in character. Many of the phenomena 
of certain aborted forms of epilepsy are in all essential respects 
identical with those of double consciousness, and it often hap- 
pens that this last-named state is accompanied by commonplace 
epileptic convulsions. It is not, therefore, too much to say that 
those persons in whom two distinct conditions of consciousness 
are shown to exist and those who suddenly disappear from their 
homes and as suddenly find that they have been unconscious of 
their acts, are affected with epilepsy, and that under the treatment 
proper for this disease the dual existence would cease and the 
impulse to run away be abolished. 

Wituiam A. HamMonp. 





CONFESSIONS OF A UNIVERSALIST. 


I am a Universalist “from the egg,” the son of a Universalist. 
My earliest recollections are of a home from whence, morning 
and evening, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving ascended to 
God as the Father of all men. I know now, what I did not 
know then, that those prayers were the incense of a heart so filled 
with a noble conception of Divine Providence that it irresistibly 
overflowed with gratitude to God and love to men, and with 
the honesties, duties, and charities thence resulting. 

Universalism was in its pioneer stage in those days. “ With- 
out were fightings,” although within were no fears. There was 
no dust on the daily-used Bible; and the son is well aware 
that his professional training has never given him such a grip 
upon the verbal contents of that Bible as the father had, who, 
whether its pages flamed with threats or glowed with promises, 
saw the divine love in both, and in both the broad, divine pur- 
pose of redemption from all evil. 

No theological terrors clouded my childhood. I was wel- 
comed and made at home in a world which I was taught to be- 
lieve belonged to God and not to the devil, and which was organ- 
ized for such a career and destiny as only a God of wisdom, 
justice, and love could ordain. I was not taught to hate or to 
look down upon my orthodox neighbor, but I did somehow 
manage to acquire a keen eye for some of his practical incon- 
sistencies, and I am afraid that this invidious faculty has never 
been completely trained out of me. 

I have had the happiness to serve the Universalist Church as 
its minister for a quarter of acentury. I have seen Universalism 
make a larger progress than even my early enthusiasm antici- 
pated. I have found its convictions deepening in me with years, 
study, and toil. There are no rankling disappointments te bias 
my testimony, or give my words a shrewish edge. I can speak 
frankly, because hopefully, of the weaknesses and defects of Uni- 
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versalism. Like another, I can “dip my pen in the blackest ink, 
because I am not afraid of falling into my inkpot.” 

Yet I must not forget that I am criticising unfinished work. 
For although Universalism is older in Christianity than the doc- 
trine of the Trinity or of the Atonement, and has always been 
present in Christian history in exoteric or esoteric forms, yet a 
Christian organization, having as its special difference a belief in 
the ultimate moral ennoblement of every rational creature, is a 
new feature in the world. Universalism, thus differentiated, is 
young. Our organization and polity are incomplete. The reform 
in Christian eschatology with which we began has proved so 
radical and far-reaching in its relations to the other doctrines of 
the Christian system as to necessitate a recasting of the whole. 
We do not claim that Universalism has reached its final form. 
We are a semi-fluid mass, only just beginning to crystallize. 
We expect our finished crystal to be luminous with truth, be- 
cause the solution in which we are developing it is wholly 
and purely Christian. We claim our ancestral inheritance in 
the Christian Church; and, if we lay more stress on the 
divine humanity than on the human divinity of our great spirit- 
ual Ancestor, it is because we are trying to put the emphasis 
where he put it. In short, our denominational polity is too 
young to have exhibited many practical defects. We have 
partly overcome that sturdy individualism which rejected all 
organization ; but so long as the walls of our edifice are growing 
into fair proportions, on secure foundations, we are in no hurry 
to “roof in” and shut out the light. 

Turning, now, to confess the weaknesses in our denomina- 
tional life, I find it difficult to separate them from the weak- 
nesses that are deplored by the other denominations of Chris- 
tianity, and which seem to many to be inherent in Christianity 
itself. Our planet has swept into a new atmosphere of thought, 
which crumbles the stones of many venerable ecclesiastical 
structures, and weakens the efficiency of many ancient beliefs. 
The present creeds of Christendom are held with so many 
mental reservations that their practical power is greatly dimin- 
ished; and those ecclesiastical bodies that have personal and 
secular ambition as their chief motive would appear, at pres- 
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ent, to be making the most headway. It is impossible not to 
see that Christianity itself, as represented by the dominant sects, 
needs some renovation. It is on trial before a scientific and 
practical age, both as to its fundamental verities and its prac- 
tical efficiency as a regenerating force in human affairs. Never 
before was there so persistent and steadfast a demand upon 
it to show fruit. “What are you doing for human welfare?” 
is the question pertinaciously asked, often indeed by the very 
ones who are undermining human welfare by a wholly sel- 
fish pursuit of wholly selfish ends. But the devil himself can 
ask pertinent questions, and the question “ What are you doing 
to enrich and ennoble human life?” is at all times and from all 
quarters a pertinent question to the Christian Church, whose 
function it is, not so much to ward off the supposititious evils of 
the future life, as to redeem men from the actual evils of the 
present life. All the churches confess defect, and desire renewal ; 
and, therefore, to disengage the weaknesses that are generic to 
Universalism from the acknowledged weaknesses in all forms of 
Christian administration is not an easy task. 

But let me frankly confess that we have had trouble with our 
hammerers of orthodoxy—a class of men who came amongst us 
chiefly to get implements with which to hammer orthodoxy. I do 
not forget that there were hammerers on the other side; and the 
puzzle of our situation is that we seem to owe these men some- 
thing, although spiritually they are dead, and have never helped 
to build anything except batteries. They are to be distin- 
guished from those great old warriors whose weapon was “ the 
sword of the Spirit,” and whose memory we can never sufficiently 
honor. These hammerers were a kind of doctrinal prize-fighters, 
who wanted to win and wear the champion belt of controversy. 
Their spirit and methods were wholly bad, and have had a bad 
reaction. Our organization has been retarded by them, and our 
churches are yet, to some extent, vitiated by their presence, 
although they are not now, as of old, aggressors upon Christian 
comity, but are simply negative and inert obstructionists. It is 
true that such characters appear in the early stage of all reforms ; 
but we should feel very sorry if we did not believe that we can 
make good Christians of them yet. 
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We have also suffered, and do suffer, from the presence of a 
class of easy-going optimists, whose general idea of this life 
appears ‘» be that a good-natured Creator is coaxing his rab- 
bit-multitudes of creatures easily along toward an infinite cab- 
bage-garden of a heaven, where they will all eat cabbages forever! 
These amiable persons mistake their constitutional imperturba- 
bility for the serene repose of faith, and are therefore immovable 
by any instrumentality less active than dynamite. A meeting- 
house full of them can be made as enthusiastic as a half-acre 
of damp toadstools. These are the persons who lie down on 
“tendencies,” and wait with unruffled composure for wrong 
things to come right of themselves. They are satisfied to slide 
toward their destination at glacier speed, twenty feet a year or 
so. These men belittle and enervate life by resolutely shutting 
their eyes to its chief ingredient, tragedy; and thus make it a 
feeble story not worth continuing— 

‘*—___. a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying—nothing.” 

But the man who has grasped the central law of Universalism, 
not to say of Christianity, knows that he must work out his own 
salvation. He gratefully recognizes and avails himself of the 
gracious and divine helps, but he knows that he must do the 
work. He is not looking toward a heaven of “ eternal simper,” 
but of perfected character. He recognizes, in the tragic severity 
of the retributive laws, the Creator’s tribute of respect to the 
possibilities of his creature. With solemn joy he learns, by 
the return of his deeds upon his head, that he is under moral 
discipline. There is, then, Somebody who cares which way he 
goes! He is not an orphan-soul in an iron and fatherless uni- 
verse—only a sentient lump of suffering under the crush of 
mechanic and pitiless forces! There is something to be done 
and overcome that is well worth the doing. This life iz worth 
living; and he takes his place in its vast arena with a vital 
interest and a great and stout courage, 

In combating the systems which at present represent Chris- 
tianity, we are compelled to assume an attitude which can eas- 
ily be mistaken for hostility to Christianity itself, Our own 
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adherents sometimes so mistake it; and hence arises a dis- 
position to disjoin themselves from historic Christianity. This 
cuts that great artery which—albeit with many sinuosities—con- 
veys to us the fresh blood of heroic impulse from the mighty 
heart of Jesus on his earthly battle-field. The “ essential Christ,” 
alone, tends to degenerate into a philosophy only, “ having eyes 
but no hands,” and with only a languid institutional power ; the 
historic Jesus is an ethical impulse, a communicable life which 
will build vigorously and grandly “even unto the ages of ages.” 

I confess that we have no Foreign Missions. We have never 
sent a man into heathen lands with the avowed purpose of con- 
verting lost souls to Christ. I confess that our missionary zeal 
has almost exclusively taken the form of propagating doctrine. 
After a hundred years of history, our first Foreign Missions 
Committee is not yet six months old. It is not for me to 
explain this significant fact. Perhaps, when the alleged “ mis- 
sionary-nerve,” now under treatment, has been cut clear 
through, and the wound has stopped bleeding, we will join in 
sending missionary workmen abroad who are nerved by the 
love of God and man, and inspired with a Christian solic- 
itude to carry the great blessing of a higher moral and in- 
tellectual life to those who are unhappily destitute of the means 
of attaining it; missionaries who are “ constrained,” as Paul was, 
by the love which Christ exhibited toward men, and whose 
zeal is deepened into an incommensurable fervor by the assur- 
ance of complete victory over all the powers of darkness and 
disorder. If the Gospel has really been heretofore despoiled of 
its chief efficiency by illegitimate limitations; if, when we 
come to read Christ’s message as he meant it, we find that the 
heart of his “ glad tidings” is the settled purpose of God to re- 
deem all his creatures from the power of evil ; and if this really 
divine message bursts from us in its thousand dialects of love 
and power, perhaps then the heathen both at home and abroad 
will hear us gladly, and the chief obstacle to universal mission- 
ary success will beremoved. We could hardly expect a univer- 
sal conquest for a partial faith. 

Universalism suffers from a certain kind of intolerance in its 
own ranks. There are those among us who will not do such 
6 
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and such things because “ the orthodox” do them. I confess that 
it is a weakness in a Universalist to refuse to be an out-and-out 
Christian for fear he will be mistaken for a Methodist! These 
brethren seem to be afraid that Universalism may lose its dis- 
tinctive character. I confess that it is a weakness to rest the 
distinction of Universalism upon its singularity rather than 
upon its Christian breadth and depth. Our practical efforts are 
not a little hampered by this broad-narrowness. 

We suffer something, also, from a genuine old-fashioned con- 
servatism, whose solefunction it is to hold back, and the strength 
of whose harness is principally in the breeching. Or, to change 
the figure, the drivers of some of our denominational locomotives 
seem to stand all the time with one band on the whistle-cord and 
the other hovering around the levers of the Westinghouse brake. 
These are very safe and useful engineers in rounding curves and 
running over unballasted portions of the road; but some of us 
think that where a straight, sound track is before us they ought 
to “ pull out” and make better time. 

Inthe work of Christian culture we suffer through vagueness 
of aim and incomplete and ineffective method. We have not 
yet achieved a system of culture which accords with the genius 
of our faith, Our broad generalities have not been reduced to 
practical teaching forms, Our business as ethical teachers is to 
shift the emphasis of moral motive from the future to the pres- 
ent; not excluding those forceful incitements that come from 
“behind the veil,” but emphasizing the great fact of the retrib- 
utive element in our present environment. “ Now is the judg- 
ment of this world.” We need a new redaction of that huge 
book of facts which shows God’s moral presence in his world, 
and reveals him as both immanent and exigent in every soul. 
The attempt to superimpose the Christian culture on an unawak- 
ened conscience gives an esthetic, not an ethical, result. 

The necessities of our situation have made us heretofore more 
aggressive toward what we esteem false doctrine than toward sin; 
more anxious to change men’s opinions than their conduct. In 
those whose moral natures were normal and alert, the Universal- 
ist culture has developed a very noble style of faith and life. 
We venerate those broad, deep, earnest natures, whose active 
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consciences are guided by a trained intelligence, and whose 
Christian love has made them tolerant even of gross intolerance. 
But Universalism has not yet shown as much power to effect 
adical conversion upon the very sinful and abandoned as we 
desire. It is not enough to save the partly saved; we want to 
save the lost. ‘To degenerate into a mere select finishing-school 
would be a poor outcome from all our efforts. We must confess 
that systematic and persistent attempts at radical conversion 
have been infrequent among us; that our attitude toward such 
attempts has often been unsympathetic, narrow, and intolerant ; 
and that we have here failed of that inclusiveness which our 
premises demand, Our rejection of the universality and neces- 
sity of the current phenomena of conversion gives us no title to 
deny its validity in specific cases. All men do not need a vio- 
lent, radical conversion; but some men do need it and must have 
it. We were told in the outset that Universalism would be such 
delightful news for sinners that the godless and abandoned would 
run after us and fill our churches, The prediction, uttered in 
reproach and derision, we ought to have accepted with joy, and 
striven to make true, We ought to have desired nothing better 
than to have the godless and abandoned to work upon. How 
else can Universalism be universal? That the prediction, in the 
meaning with which it was uttered, has been wholly falsified by 
the event, is in one sense our vindication ; in a deeper sense it is 
our reproach, 

If I did not hope that Universalism could be purged of these 
and of all its lesser defects, I should not have written what I have 
here set down. And another, although a fainter hope, rises in 
me as I finish this confession. There is one unity which the 
separated Christian bodies have already partly achieved. It does 
not seem very important; it is only the unity of perceived and 
confessed defect. But without self-knowledge and humility such 
confessions could not be made. It is not impossible that an 
honest and searching self-analysis of weakness and defect should 
be the prelude—for it must be a part of any prelude—to a wider 
and more effective synthesis of Christian truth and its admin- 

istration. 
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THE great waters have long been credited with strange mon- 
sters, and, if we are to believe the statements current during past 
generations, Nature has delighted in singular antics under cover 
of the waves. Innumerable are the wonderful products that 
have been ascribed to the ocean depths in times past. Not 
only have objects elsewise unknown been thus outlined, but it 
has been held that the various inhabitants of the land have their 
analogues and counterparts in the water. Most of such won- 
ders have been now consigned to oblivion, but belief in a few 
still survives. The most persistent of the old imaginings is that 
relative to a gigantic sea-serpent. 

The older traditions respecting the sea-serpent may be disre- 
garded, but the work of a godly man, published at the commence- 
ment of the latter half of the eighteenth century, must not re- 
main unnoticed, for therein was given by far the fullest account of 
the great serpent yet published, and one that has been, from that 
time to the present, and is indeed still, esteemed as the most 
authoritative voucher for the reality of the animal. It was in 
1751 that the Right Rev. Eric Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen, 
in Norway, and member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Copenhagen, gave to the world his “ Natural History of Nor- 
way.” The eighth chapter of that work was “ Concerning Cer- 
tain Sea-monsters, or Strange and Uncommon Sea-animals.” 
Among these sea-monsters are the merman or mermaid, the 
kraken, and the sea-serpent. With cautious skepticism the good 
bishop premises that “some of the inhabitants of the ocean 
are difficult to be known with any degree of certainty ; and we 
must set some reasonable bounds to our opinions concerning 
them,” but he nevertheless expresses the conviction that the mer- 
people “exist in fact, which is undeniably proved, both by the 
evidence of our Norwegians and of foreigners,” and that the 
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“ great sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, seen on the coast of 
Norway, is not fabulous.” Various statements of those who 
had seen mermen or mermaids are detailed, and in still greater 
detail is given the testimony of those who had seen the sea-ser- 
pent. The evidence is such as would convince even a jury from 
which intelligence had not been studiously eliminated by means 
of the legal sifters of modern times. The testimony in favor 
of the mer-people is even stronger than that for the sea-serpent. 
Nevertheless, belief in the existence of mermen and merwomen 
has long been abandoned, by the educated at least, while that 
in the sea-serpent is still active. Not a year passes that the 
papers of the day do not record the appearance of the serpent, 
on the testimony of some “ veracious” and “reliable” observer. 

Unquestionably, the most remarkable instance of the finding 
of a so-called sea-serpent occurred in 1808. In June, when in 
a boat off the island of Coll, the Rev. Mr. Maclear observed 
“an object” which “excited astonishment.” When first seen 
“it appeared like a small rock,” but on prolonged inspection 
he saw it “ elevated above the level of the sea, and, after a slow 
movement, distinctly perceived one of its eyes.” Alarmed, he 
“steered so as to be at no great distance from the shore,” and 
soon “the monster” dove “ violently under water,” and, just as 
the reverend gentleman leaped on a rock, he “saw it coming 
rapidly under water toward the stern of the boat.” When near, 
“it raised its monstrous head above water,” and, the water be- 
ing very shallow, it moved off “ for about half a mile” before 
it disappeared. “Its head was rather broad, of a form some- 
what oval; its neck somewhat smaller. Its shoulders” (he 
himself questions the propriety of the term) were “ considerably 
broader, and thence it tapered toward the tail, which last it kept 
pretty low in the water.” It appeared to have “no fin,” and 
seemed “to move progressively by undulation up and down.” 
Its length was “believed to be from seventy to eighty feet.” 
Near the same time “it was seen about the island of Canna.” 
“The crews of thirteen fishing-boats” were said to have been 
“so much terrified at its appearance that they in a body fled 
from it to the nearest creek for safety.” One man “ pronounced 
its head as large as a little boat!” 
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In the following autumn the carcass of a monster was found 
near the island of Stronsay. The “affidavits” customary in such 
cases were taken. One man swore that he saw it on the 26th of 
September, and that “ten days afterward” a gale drove it ashore; 
another made oath that “on tne 20th of October it was seen, and 
that about ten days afterwards, a gale of east wind ” ensued, and 
he “ found it, in a creek, lying on its back, about a foot under 
water.” The latter deponent later measured the stranded animal 
with a foot rule and “found it to be exactly fifty-five feet in 
length,” from a “ hole in the top of the skull” to the end “ of the 
tail.” The circumference was quite regular and “about ten feet.” 
A drawing was made, which was testified to by several persons 
as being correct. It represented a long, snake-like animal, with 
a small head, a very long neck (about ten feet long), and three 
pairs of legs like those of a terrestrial vertebrate, originating 
near the back (!) mostly from the second quarter of the length, 
and nearly equidistant from each other. A long, low, rayed 
dorsal fin is represented, commenced on the shoulders, or above 
the first pair of legs, and continued to the end of the tail. In 
fact, an impossible animal, judged by the standard of animal 
mechanics, is represented, and yet the essential correctness of 
the drawing is attested to by the oaths of three persons. Here, 
then, was an animal not seen at a distance, but actually handled 
and measured. Furthermore, one of the men finally secured 
from the carcass “the skull, two joints of one of the largest 
limbs, next the head,” in addition to other parts previously 
taken. Surely these ought to give some idea of the nature of 
the animal. The parts obtained were actually examined by a 
gentleman of some ability, Dr. John Barclay, and described as 
well as illustrated in an article published in the “ Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society.” In view of the characters 
ascribed to the entire animal, the results were really astound- 
ing and almost incredible. Four vertebre were figured, and 
they have all the characteristics of the great basking shark ; 
the skull and shoulder-girdle are also shark-like. Unquestion- 
ably, then, the animal must have been a selachian. The modi- 
fications of the vertebre are very characteristic for the various 
sharks, and each type is defined by some peculiar arrange- 
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ment. Now, here we have a form quite agreeing with the 
basking shark in the vertebra, and yet, if any credit at all is to 
be given to the accounts.as to the general form of the animal, 
entirely differing from the great shark in that respect. What 
are we to believe? Those most familiar with the facts of com- 
parative anatomy accept the evidence yielded by the parts ex- 
amined, described, and illustrated by an anatomist. Necessarily 
the accuracy of the statements of the several uneducated men 
who alone described the entire animal must be distrusted. 
Many of the statements made cannot be mutually reconciled, 
and we must believe either that the imagination of the men 
ran riot, or that this was an animal unlike any other found 
before or since, and transgressing laws which Nature seems 
to have imposed on herself. Correlation of structure, otherwise 
so beautifully manifested in her works, has been in this case set 
at defiance. Can we believe in this alleged sea-serpent with three 
pairs of small legs originating near the back, and having regular 
knees and toes? Those who can may readily believe in the 
sea-serpent, or any other monster, and no logic or argument 
would suffice to disabuse them. And yet even a naturalist of 
the old time (the Rev. John Fleming) accepted the data, and 
named the animal Halsydrus Pontoppidani. 

In 1817 a monster made its appearance near Cape Ann, Mas- 
sachusetts, and at Gloucester. In the words of a contemporary, 
“all the town were, as you may suppose, on the alert, and almost 
every individual, both great and small, had been gratified, at a 
greater or less distance, with a sight of him.” It remained off 
the coast for several days. An organization then existing, and 
known as the Linnzan Society of New England, appointed a 
committee to obtain the testimony of observers. The depositions 
of eleven persons were taken. The evidence was in effect that 
the animal was serpentiform, and had a length estimated by 
some at fifty feet, and thence up to one hundred feet; the head 
was thought by some to be like that of a turtle, by others like a 
snake’s, and was deemed to be about the size of a horse’s. No 
mane was evident. The back was said to have a row of protu- 
berances. The color was alleged to be a dark-brown, and by 
some to be mottled, and the under parts white. On the beach 
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soon afterward a snake about three feet long was found, also 
brownish, but lighter below, and especially remarkable for a row 
of dorsal protuberances. It was at once assumed that the small 
snake was the young of the large. one. The learned committee 
fully described and figured it, and conferred on it the name of 
Scoliophis Atlanticus. The evidence of the existence of the sea- 
serpent was thus held to be conclusive. But, alas! in after 
times the question was taken up by more competent judges, and 
the Scoliophis Atlanticus was proved to be nothing but a common 
black snake with a diseased backbone. Whatever the gigantic 
animal was, it was certainly not the mother of the snake found 
on the beach. 

In August, 1880, it was reported that a man at Pemaquid, 
Maine, had caught “what might be called a young serpent,” 
about twenty-five feet long. A letter addressed to the man 
(S. W. Hanna) elicited some information, and a rough outline 
sketch embodying his recollection (after some time) of the 
animal. It was said to have been of an eel-like form, twenty- 
four feet long, ten inches in diameter, with a very short head, 
but resembling “that of the shark, only more stunted,” or less 
produced forwards. Three branchial apertures were ascribed to 
the side. The mouth was “very small,” at the “ extreme end of 
the head,” and armed “with fine briery teeth.” A dorsal fin 
“like” that of a codfish was placed above the pectoral fin. 
The posterior dorsal and anal fins were confluent with a short 
caudal, and “the tail was like that of a common eel.” Pec- 
torals, unlike those of a shark, but “like the side-fins of the cod 
or sunfish,” were ascribed to the sides, far behind the branchial 
apertures and nearer the back than the breast. No ventral fins 
were noticed. “The skin was like that of the dog [-fish], but 
very much finer.” The animal had been caught in Mr. Hanna's 
nets, and he “considered it a streak of ill luck rather than good 
fortune,” it having “torn his nets very badly.” It “could have 
been grappled twenty-four hours after, it being in only four 
fathoms of water.” “A storm arose later which made it impos- 
sible to do so.” No other persons were represented to have 
seen or had anything to do with the animal, and nothing further 
is known of it. It need only be said that such a combination of 
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characters as has been ascribed to the animal is simply in- 
credible. Speculation as to what the animal could have been is 
needless. 

But certainly, it may be urged, the subjects of observation 
of so many persons were veritable animals. Doubtless they 
were, but what they were we can only conjecture, in most 
cases, The imagination is often so freakful, the powers of ob- 
servation and analysis so limited, and the disturbing elements on 
such occasions so decided, that the impressions of the observ- 
ers may be almost chaotic. Let any one test the impressions 
and recollections of ordinary observers respecting different ob- 
jects, by eliciting from them descriptions and drawings of 
what they have just seen, and notice how variant and often 
irreconcilable are the results) How much more so are they 
in the case of observations made on objects at a distance, in a 
moment of excitement. It may be replied that, in a given case, 
the conclusions of many, or all, concur. Yes, but how? Take 
the testimony of each by itself and compare it with that of the 
others. But when they have interchanged opinions, notice how 
the dogmatic utterances of some one gradually influence the 
others: an agreement thus reached is simply a factitious one, to 
be distrusted. Nevertheless, if it be insisted that something 
must be produced to embody the ideas of such observers, re- 
sponse can be readily made: 

(1.) The old engraving of the sea-serpent in Pontoppidan’s 
work represents an animal with the front portion out of water, 
its neck margined by an extensive frill on each side, widen- 
ing downward, the other end being a long, tapering tail ex- 
serted in a subspiral curve; from the mouth issues a jet or 
cloud, supposed to be of water or vapor. This appearance can 
be referred to a gigantic squid or cuttle-fish. (Some squids reach 
a length of sixty feet.) The head might be simulated by the 
tail end, the frills by the lateral tail fins, and the tail by one of 
the elongated tentacular arms; even a jet of water might issue 
from the siphon of the animal. (It is by means of such jets that 
the cuttle-fish progresses, or rather backs, water.) A little im- 
agination would suffice to fill the outline of a serpent with eyes. 

(2.) The most gigantic of the selachians of the northern seas 
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is the great basking shark, also called sunfish and bone-shark. 
It frequently exceeds thirty feet in length, and is said occasion- 
ally to grow much larger. A pair may frequently be seen to- 
gether, one following the other. Still more gigantic sharks oc- 
casionally come to view in tropical waters. Such are species of 
the genera Rhinodon, Carcharodon, and Galeocerdo. It has been 
positively asserted that individuals of these types have been 
seen sixty feet in length. A carcharodon once in a while visits 
the American coasts ; it resembles the mackerel shark in appear- 
ance, and has formidable, erect, triangular teeth. Its character 
may be surmised by the name—man-eater—which popular sen- 
timent has conferred on it. Individuals caught along the Ameri- 
can coast rarely exceed fifteen feet in length; teeth brought up 
from the oozy bottom of the Pacific Ocean, however, indicate an 
animal of stupendous proportions—not less, in fact, than fifty feet 
long, and, according to some, nearly one hundred feet. Whether 
animals of such size still survive is doubtful, but they lived and 
even abounded in the past, and the teeth of such monsters occur 
in the miocene deposits of the United States. Animals like these, 
seen at a distance, and through a distorted imagination, may at 
least account for some of the appearances of the sea-serpent. 

(8.) In widely distant seas have been occasionally seen at the 
surface certain fishes of strange appearance. They sometimes 
exceed twenty feet from end to end, and are long, and com- 
pressed like a ribbon or a board; hence they have been called 
ribbon and deal-fish. A long fin, commencing on the forehead 
in a tuft-like assemblage of rays, and thence continued as a com- 
paratively low and nearly uniform fin to the tail, besets the back. 
Individuals are at intervals caught or stranded on the coasts of 
northern Europe. One was beached on the Bermudan coast in 
1860, and was heralded as the sea-serpent. Another was found 
on the Tasmanian coast in 1879, and was exhibited at Launces- 
ton and Hobart. The frontal crest of such a fish might account 
for the mane ascribed by some observers to the sea-serpent. 

(4.) A school of porpoises progressing in single file (as some- 
times seen) might also delude a susceptible observer into the 
belief that a sea-serpent was in sight. and, in fact, has done so 
more than once, Even a trained and skeptical observer like 
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America’s eminent astronomer, Professor Newcomb, once felt sure 
that the sea-serpent was really in sight in its favored haunts off 
Cape Ann, but on closer approach in a boat to examine in more 
detail, the long and sinuous line resolved itself into a file of 
common porpoises leaping into the air. 

(5.) On one occasion (in August, 1878), some English geolo- 
gists on their way to Boulogne, when three or four miles from 
the French coast, thought they saw 


‘An immense serpent, apparently a furlong in length, rushing furiously 
along at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. It was blackish in front 
and paler behind. Its elongated body was fairly on the surface of the water, 
and it progressed with an undulating or quivering motion.” 


A first-rate glass was fortunately on board, but even through 
this, at first, the sea-serpent was seen. Finally, however, the 
appearance was analyzed into a mass of birds, the common shag, 
doubtless on their way home for the night. But the historian 
of the occasion (Dr. Joseph Drew) thought “it is to be feared 
that some of the geological gentlemen still doubt the interpreta- 
tion of the lorgnette, preferring the fond deceit of a large and 
unknown serpent.” It is not unlikely; faith is very dear! 

(6.) At another time (‘‘one morning in October, 1869”), some 
of the passengers on the Peninsular and Oriental steamship 
“Rangoon,” in the Straits of Malacca, were excited by the ap- 
proach of what appeared to be a sea-serpent. 

‘* There it was, to the naked eye a genuine serpent, speeding through the 
sea with its head raised on a slender, curved neck, now almost buried in the 


water, and anon reared just above its surface. There was the mane, and there 
were the well-known undulating coils stretching yards behind.” 


But inspection with a good opera-glass dispelled the serpent; 
in its place appeared 

‘*A bamboo, root upwards, anchored, in some manner, to the bottom—a 
‘snag,’ in fact. Swayed up and down by the rapid current, a series of waves 


undulated beyond it, bearing on their crest dark-colored weeds or grass that 
had been caught by the bamboo stem.” 


Had not this inspection been feasible, “ probably all on board 
would have been personal witnesses to the existence of a great 
sea-serpent.” During the past season several vessels reported 
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having seen a sea-serpent on their way to the American coast. 
A later vessel approached nearer, and the sea-serpent proved to 
be a long band of floating weed. 

Some authors have suggested that the unknown animal may 
be an enaliosaurian, and survivor of the gigantic reptiles which 
tenanted the seas of the secondary epoch of geology. The enali- 
osaurians, or sea-lizards, were gigantic reptiles of strange form, 
with fins or flipper-like feet adapted for life in the ocean expanse. 
Those specially meant by the few who have ventured the hy- 
pothesis in question were forms known as plesiosaurids. Such 
had a slender, although whale-like, trunk, but an extremely 
elongated neck capped by a small head, and the body was scale- 
less and naked. Such animals, in truth, might well deserve the 
name of sea-serpents, and they would realize the conceptions 
of the oceanic snake in their appearance as well as in their 
movements. Gliding through the water, now and then coming 
to the surface and projecting their long necks in various 
curves, they would, indeed, be striking objects, and the size of 
some would fall little short of that assumed for the modern ser- 
pent. And it is an animal like this, and of the same family, 
that has been claimed as the living embodiment of the sea-ser- 
pent of the mariner and of the lover of the marvelous. Belief 
in the survival of a plesiosaurid has been professed by Ed- 
ward Newman, the editor of the “ Zoologist,” by Philip Henry 
Gosse, a veteran naturalist, and by no less an authority than 
Professor Louis Agassiz. According to Agassiz, “it would be in 
precise conformity with analogy” that such an animal should 
exist in the American seas, as he had found numerous instances 
in which “the fossil forms of the old world were represented by 
living types in the new.” True it is that representatives of 
families and even genera live in the new world which are now 
unknown to the life of the old, but which were represented in the 
past. But that past was a near one, and not a distant one like 
the secondary. Furthermore, that which holds good for the in- 
habitants of the land and the fresh waters does not for the verte- 
brate tenants of the sea, whose distribution is determined by quite 
different factors. Mr. Gosse expressed his “own confident per- 
suasion that there exists some oceanic animal of immense pro- 
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portions, which has not yet been received into the category of 
scientific zoology,” and his “strong opinion that it possesses 
close affinities with the fossil enaliosauria of the lias.” But these 
opinions of Professor Agassiz and Mr. Gosse were expressed more 
than a quarter of a century ago. They have been re-echoed, it 
is true, by others since, but not by those so well informed as 
those naturalists.) He who would do so now would indeed be a 
bold or little-informed man. Science within that quarter cent- 
ury has made giant strides unparalleled in any other, and a 
prophecy or deduction which might have been plausible and 
excusable then would be only the offspring of ignorance or 
thoughtlessness now. No one who appreciates the nature of 
geological and paleontological evidence would now assent to the 
probability or even possibility of the survival to the present age 
of an enaliosaurian possessing “close affinities” with those of 
the lias. Let it be remembered how numerous those gigantic 
reptiles were in the ancient seas, and how common are their re- 
mains in the secondary rocks, and then reflect how abrupt was 
their disappearance, and that no remains have been found in any 
part of the world, in the enormous masses of rock which have 

been gained by the earth from the sea, since the far-distant past 
when enaliosaurians were monarchs of the ocean. 

But may there not be large animals which have not yet come 
within the cognizance of naturalists? Unquestionably such may 
exist, and there are various possibilities. It is possible that a 
gigantic selachian may be found, related to the basking shark, 
with an elongated snake-like or eel-like body ; and, in fact, a small 
shark of an anguilliform aspect was not long ago discovered, 
which resembled in structure the gray sharks, or notidanids. 
It is possible that a chimeroid selachian may be living in 
the sea, of like form, with a dorsal fin next to the head, and 
an eel-like tail. It is possible that a snake-like shark may yet 
be found, with the dorsal fin close to the head, and a tail which 
might at first glance appear to be anguilliform. It is possible 
that a zeuglodont with an elongated neck may be living, a lineal 
descendant of animals whose bones have been exhumed from 
miocene beds. During the miocene tertiary certain zeuglodonts 
roved the seas, which might be compared to serpents, and most 
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curious creatures they were. Their characters have been indi- 
cated by Professor Cope. They were primitive or generalized 
whales, having teeth still differentiated as incisors, canines, and 
two-rooted molars. (The name zeuglodont alludes to this yoke- 
like character.) But they were highly specialized in form, and 
their body and tail were long drawn out. 

Such are a few of many possibilities. But the word “ possi- 
bility” in this case must not be regarded as being interchange- 
able with “ probability.” It is not at all probable that any one 
now living will be a witness to the corporealization of any of the 
possibilities suggested. And it is not probable that any one 
will ever be able to contemplate the body of a serpent-like mon- 
ster which progresses through the sea with vertical undulations, 
or which has a mane, or which exhibits various other char- 
acteristics manifested by the sea-serpent, so often seen from a 
distance by summer tourists and guileless mariners. 

An English jurist, whose eminent career at the bar secured 
his preferment to the bench, has given us the benefit of his 
life-long experience in an opinion respecting the value of evi- 
dence. “He who began by believing the assertions of witnesses,” 
he is reported to have said, “ would never get the idea of truth.” 
The only chance was “to remain perfectly neutral until a piece 
of evidence appeared which could not be true. By eliminating 
that, and any subsequent allegations of the same kind, the bot- 
tom of the well might at last be reached.” Cynical as this 
utterance is, the naturalist must frequently be disposed to assent 
to its applicability, and especially in so far as the evidence for a 
sea-serpent is affected. Another legal maxim as to testimony is 
also entitled to respectful consideration. Circumstantial evi- 
dence is in many cases better than direct statements. Now it so 
happens that as to those sea-serpents which have been seen, certain 
allegations have been made which the naturalist is positive can- 
not be true. Nature appears to be often capricious, and some- 
times to indulge in strange and fantastic freaks, but those who 
know her works and ways know that she is always consistent. 
Even when she indulges in evolution of monsters she shapes 
her work under the stress of inexorable law. The men who 
have offered their testimony on the sea-serpent have not known 
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those laws, and when they have testified, they have almost always 
given too many details. Those details enable the scientist to 
check and test their evidence, and some flaw is almost sure to 
exist. A course of reading through the multifarious testimony 
that has been taken on the body of the sea-serpent will incline 
any critical mind to respond “amen” to the sentiments of the 
English judge. That testimony is scattered through hundreds 
of papers and is yearly increasing. If one begins to believe in 
the literal truth of one statement, where is he toend? Certainly, 
instead of believing in one sea-serpent, the ocean would become 
pregnant with monsters which can find no place under the laws 
which are now supposed to dominate nature. Species there are, 
families even, perhaps even orders, which have not yet been dis- 
covered, but there is no room for incongruous “creations” such as 


the sea-serpents that have been described. Nor will any animal 
be discovered in the sea, of gigantic size, which is at all entitled 
to be called a “serpent,” or any other kind of reptile. Sea-ser- 
pents there are in abundance in the Eastern seas, and along the 
Pacific coasts of tropical America; numerous enough to be a 


source of annoyance and danger, not seldom of death even, to 
the frequenters of those seas. But they are well known to nat- 
uralists, of comparatively small size, and not akin to any animal 
that has ever been thought to be “ the great sea-serpent.” When 
coherent detailed testimony is offered in favor of any animal that 
might even remotely suggest the name of the monster, it will be 
time enough to consider it. Meanwhile, skepticism may be 
pardoned ; it certainly will be exercised by those most qualified 
to judge. 
THEODORE GILL. 





STANDING ROOM ONLY. 


THE increase in the population of the world during the last 
two or three centuries, and especially within the nineteenth, 
is a subject which deserves more consideration than it has 
hitherto received. Judging the future by the past, it would 
seem that the date is not far distant when it will be necessary 
to place at the portals of our globe the announcement, dear to 
the heart and pocket of the manager of a theater, “ Standing 
room only.” 

Till one hundred years ago, population totals were chiefly de- 
termined by estimates rather than by careful enumeration; even 
now, in some countries, the census is taken by counting only the 
heads of families, and adding for each family a certain average 
number of members. Consequently, our figures for the popula- 
tion of the world cannot be considered exact; but they are suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this article. In 1869 the population of 
the globe, partly by census and partly by estimate, was held to be 
1,228,000,000 ; in 1871, 1,891,000,000; and in 1878, 1,439,000,- 
000. Two hundred and eleven millions was the estimated increase 
in ten years, or four times the entire population of the United 
States. For these figures the census returns were used wher- 
ever they existed, and for the countries that gave no returns, or 
only partial ones, the estimates were increased in the same pro- 
portions as the known increase of the carefully enumerated 
populations. 

Let us glance for a moment at some of the countries where 
the inhabitants are carefully enumerated at stated periods, and 
observe the astonishing statistics they give us. Occasionally 
the grand totals will be slightly increased or diminished, for 
the sake of convenience; thus, the population of the United 
States, in 1790, 3,928,827, will be placed at 4,000,000, and that 
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of Africa in 1878, 205,219,500, at 205,000,000. We will first deal 
with our own country. With four millions in 1790, we had 
9,638,000 in 1820, 28,000,000 in 1850, and 50,000,000 in 1880. 
In ninety years our population has been multiplied by twelve, 
partly by immigration, partly by the accession of new territory, 
but largely by natural increase. The new territory comprises 
the Louisiana purchase in 1805, the State of Texas, annexed in 
1845, and the lands that came to us as indemnity for the Mexican 
War. All these territories were either unoccupied wilderness or 
but sparsely settled areas, and they added but little to our popu- 
lation. Immigration and natural increase were the principal 
factors in changing 4,000,000 to 50,000,000; and some may say 
that immigration is chiefly responsible, and that the popula- 
tion of the countries whence the immigration came has dimin- 
ished. 

From the beginning of the century there has been a stream 
of emigration from the countries of the Old World to the United 
States, and notably from Ireland and Germany. Down to the 
fourth decade it increased year by year, checked or augmented 
occasionally by temporary causes, Thus, in 1837 it amounted 
to 79,000, but declined in the following year to 38,000, in conse- 
quence of a financial panic and general business demoralization, 
well remembered by many men now advanced in life. A few 
years later (1846) the famine in Ireland sent great numbers of peo- 
ple from that unhappy country to America, From 1845 to 1854, 
inclusive, 1,500,000 Irish emigrants crossed the Atlantic, but 
after that time the emigration diminished, the average for ten 
years after 1855 being less than half that of the preceding decade. 
The total immigration into the United States from 1856 to 1874, 
inclusive, was 4,804,000, an average of nearly 253,000 annually ; 
in sixty years (1820-1879) the total immigration from all parts 
of the world was 9,908,000, and the greatest for any one year 
was 788,000, in 1882. Of this immigration, Ireland and Germany 
were the chief sources of supply, the former contributing 3,065,- 
761, and the latter 3,002,027—figures surprisingly near each 
other. The census of 1801 gave Ireland a population of 5,395,- 
000; forty years later it was 8,175,000, but in 1850 it had fallen 
to 6,552,000. At the last census, 1881, it was 5,174,000, thus 

7 
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leaving the total population only 221,000 less than in 1801, not- 
withstanding the enormous emigration to America and other 
lands, The increase from 1801 to 1841 shows what might have 
been to-day the population of Ireland, if the great tide of emigra- 
tion had not set in. Germany has done better than Ireland, in 
spite of emigration and wars, In 1816 she had 28,108,000 inhab- 
itants; in 1887, 80,000,000; in 1867, 88,000,000; and in 1882, 
45,218,000. Part of this increase is due to the annexation of ter- 
ritory taken from her neighbor, France; and for the same rea- 
son the population of France shows a decline of nearly 2,000,000 
between 1866 and 1872. Apart from this particular instance, 
French statistics show the average annual number of births to 
be 250,000 more than the deaths, a rate of increase considerably 
less than in most countries of Europe. 

But if Ireland shows a decline in population since 1801, the 
rest of the United Kingdom does not. In 1841 the United King- 
dom had a population of 27,000,000; it had 29,000,000 in 1861, 
and 35,000,000 in 1881; and it must be noted that, in addition to 
the emigration from Ireland, there was a large emigration from 
England, Scotland, and Wales, not only to the United States, but 
to the British colonies in America, Australia, and elsewhere. 
Russia, Spain, Italy, and, in fact, all the countries of Europe, 
show an increase of population as the years roll on. The growth 
is more rapid in some than in others, owing to various causes, 
being seven or eight per cent. annually for the highest rates, and 
from one to two per cent. for the lowest. Statistics show that in 
all the countries of South America there is an annual increase 
of population, considerably greater in most instances than in 
Europe. Australia and New Zealand may be said to have come 
into existence, so far as population is concerned, within the 
past hundred years. In 1788 New South Wales had a total pop- 
ulation of 1,030, but in 1881 the figures had risen to 751,468. 
Victoria had 224 inhabitants in 1836, and 945,703 in 1884. In 
1846 Queensland had 2,257 inhabitants, and in 1881 the census 
gave her population as 213,575. In Japan there is a population 
of about 36,000,000, and the births annually exceed the deaths 
by 250,000 and more, India and China are adding year by 
year to the number of their inhabitants, The islands of the 
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Malay Archipelago show a very rapid increase of population; 
and in some instances the increase is extraordinary. Let us take 
the island of Java for an example, 

Java was wrested from Holland by England in 1810, and re- 
stored in 1816, At the time of the restoration it had a population 
of 4,615,000, which increased in twenty years to 7,861,000. At 
the last census (1882) it was 20,260,000; and the island is one of 
the most densely populated regions in the world, having 898 in- 
habitants to the square mile of the whole area, including moun- 
tains, valleys, and everything else. In density of population Java 
is surpassed only by Belgium, which has 481 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and is most nearly approached by the Netherlands, 
with 812. Java and Belgium are certainly nearing the point 
where the placard, “Standing room only,” will be required. Brit- 
ish India has 311 inhabitants to the square mile; the United 
Kingdom, 289; Germany, 180; Japan, 284; Italy, 246; France, 
180; and Denmark, 133. The United States may lay claim to 
about 14 to the square mile; but it must be remembered that we 
have a large area of mountain, desert, and swamp lands, that can 
never be agriculturally productive. But, at the rate we are pro- 
gressing, less than two centuries will give us a population as 
dense as that of Java or of Belgium. 

Probably there has never been a century in the world’s history 
with so rapid a growth of population as the nineteenth, just as 
there has never been a century with so much progress in science 
and the mechanic arts. But is it not possible that we have 
learned too much for the future, and even the near present, 
good of our race? Medical and chemical science have brought 
cholera, plague, small-pox, and other epidemic and contagious 
diseases under control. True, they are not extirpated, but 
their ravages are slight compared with those of only a hundred 
years ago. These visitations had their uses in restricting the 
growth of population; the same was the case with famine, before 
the era of the locomotive and the steamship, which permit the 
speedy transport of food to the places where it is needed. The 
deaths by famine in the interior of India sometimes ran into the 
hundreds of thousands, or even into millions, owing to the im- 
possibility of supplying food where the crops had failed. There 
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were no roads, no means of transport—a deficiency which is 
now largely met by the railway and the steamer. Famine is 
still possible in parts of India and other countries of the East, 
but far less so than of yore. Thus has been removed another 
agency that kept down the population of those densely peopled 
countries. 

Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war, but has 
also her disadvantages. Down to the Dutch occupation of Java, 
the natives of that island were divided into numerous tribes that 
were constantly at war with each other ; they did not confine the 
slaughtering to men alone, but butchered women and children, 
in certain contingencies, with an impartial hand. The Dutch put 
an end to these wars, by compelling the local sultans, princes, 
rajahs, and tribal rulers to live at peace with each other; and 
they furthermore compelled these dignitaries to utilize the mus- 
cular power of their subjects’ limbs in tilling the soil. The fa- 
mous “culture system” of General Van Den Bosch (established 
in 1832) compelled every man to be employed ; every village or 
district was required to raise, according to the number of its in- 
habitants, a certain quantity of tea, coffee, rice, sugar, or other 
product to which the land was best suited, and these products 
were bought by the government at certain fixed prices, and after- 
ward sold in the markets of Europe. In this condition of en- 
forced peace and industry the inhabitants of Java increased and 
multiplied, till the four and a half millions of 1816 have become 
the twenty millions and more of 1882. A cynic might sug- 
gest that the Dutch had better retire, and allow the natives to 
make war on each other in the arcadian simplicity of the olden 
time. 

Similarly, the work of peace is evident in that other densely 
peopled country, Belgium, though in far less degree. In 1882, 
when she became an independent kingdom, under a guarantee of 
neutrality from the great powers, unable to make war or be 
warred upon, she had 4,064,000 inhabitants. At her last census 
she had 5,520,000. She has prospered in her manufacturing in- 
dustries, but, in spite of this prosperity, she has a great deal of 
poverty within her borders. Pauperism is everywhere. Accord- 
ing to an official report, out of 908,000 families in Belgium in a 
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certain year, 89,000 were wealthy, 373,000 were in straitened 
circumstances, and 446,000 were in a condition of wretched- 
ness. Here again comes our cynic, and says: “ These are the 
cankers of a calm age and long peace. Belgium is overcrowded, 
and it would be for her a blessing in disguise to turn loose the 
plague and the cholera, and ‘cry havoc and let slip the dogs of 
war.’ Reduce by one-half the population of Belgium, and the 
remainder will be far better off.” 

We are accustomed to regard with horror the spectacle of all 
Europe armed to the teeth—Germany, Russia, France, Italy, and 
Austria sustaining immense armies on a peace footing, and 
speedily doubling their forces at the outbreak, or even the threat, 
of war. The peace societies call upon emperors and kings to 
disband their forces, send the men to their homes, and engage 
them in industrial pursuits. But will these advocates of peace 
tell us where all this vast number of men released from military 
occupations can be employed? Think of the fearful addition to 
the number of the unemployed, if the armies of Europe were 
disbanded. The position of a soldier of the rank and file in any 
army of Europe is not an attractive one, but the man gets at least 
food and clothing and shelter—blessings by no means assured 
to him if he were returned to civil life—and, furthermore, the 
industries connected with the provisioning and maintenance of 
the army give occupation to great numbers of persons in civil life. 

Malthus held that population, unchecked, increases in geomet- 
rical ratio, while food can only be made to increase in arithmet- 
ical ratio. If he had good basis for his theory fifty years ago, 
how much firmer basis is there for it at the present time, consid- 
ering the work of science, and of the agencies we have mentioned, 
in averting disease and prolonging life. He argued the neces- 
sity of powerful checks upon population, and claimed advantages 
for destructive vices and moral and prudential restraints. Set- 
ting aside the sentimental and moral aspects of the subject, it 
may well be questioned whether the labors of the humanitarian, 
or the fruits of science and invention, have been for the real 
benefit of the race, 

Tuomas W. Knox. 





SHALL THE JURY SYSTEM BE RETAINED? 


RECENT trials of aldermen in New York have again directed 
public attention to our present jury system. Great defects are 
alleged to inhere in it, and the press, in many instances, is de- 
manding that vital changes shall be made. Says one of the 
principal daily newspapers of New York: 

‘* The jury system, as exhibited in the Court of General Sessions, seems to 
be admirable in one respect, namely, that it gives entire satisfaction to the 
‘ boodlers’ and their friends. There are so many ways of arranging for the 
jury’s verdict by the skillful use of funds and influence, . . . that the sys- 
tem is entirely in their favor. The city is to be hunted throughout for twelve 
men who have no opinions, no prejudices against anything or anybody con- 
nected with the case ; twelve men who don’t read the papers, or, if they do, 
don’t care a penny whether aldermen take bribes or not ; and, when they are 
found, a single one of their number can hang the case up, and practically give 
the accused immunity.” 


Another influential paper, published in Philadelphia, after 
giving an account of the condition of affairs in several of the 
counties of one of our central States, thus comments on another 
phase of our jury system : 

‘It is impossible to bring criminals to justice on account of the family 
ties which bind the desperate characters together. The people are all related 


to each other, and the jury is certain to be composed of the murderer’s kindred. 
Law is unknown, and justice is a farce.” 


Lawyers, however, are a conservative class, and they exercise 
great influence in matters of legislation. It will require more 
than transient excitement to persuade them to give up a system 
which they and their predecessors have for centuries believed to 
be one of the great bulwarks of liberty. “I do not like juries,” 
said a member of the Philadelphia bar, “ yet, if we give them up, 
I am afraid that we shall return to the condition of affairs under 
the infamous Jeffreys.” This is, however, an extreme opinion. 
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In our republic there is little danger of a Lord Jeffreys. But 
Jeffreys had juries, and accomplished his atrocious purposes 
by browbeating and terrifying them. Our people insist upon an 
honest and able judiciary ; of this we have proof in elections re- 
cently held in the city last named, and elsewhere. But another 
very able lawyer in Philadelphia informs me that, while hereto- 
fore he has been an upholder of the jury system, he has now be- 
come utterly disillusioned. He affirms that the only good juries 
that city has are those in the United States Courts, but that the 
methods of selecting jurors, even in the Federal Courts, are, in all 
cases having the least political bearing, seriously objectionable. 


A writer from the same city, some time since, in closing a paper 


on juries, says, that the vitality of jury trials is exhausted, and 
that the system is ripe for destruction. 

The chief objections to the present method may be reduced 
to four: that it is uncertain and unsatisfactory; that it involves 
great delay; that it is a source of unlimited expense ; and that 
it imposes a heavy burden upon those who are compelled to serve 
as jurors. 

As to the first objection, it is a fact generally conceded that 
nothing is more uncertain than the action of a jury. There are 
exceptions to this, but even the exceptions do not tend to raise 
the system in our estimation. In some parts of the Union, while 
aman guilty of shooting another has, to say the least, a fair 
chance of acquittal, he is, if charged with stealing a horse or a 
cow, certain of conviction, unless a vigilance committee chances 
to seize him and hang him without any trial at all. Again, 
juries are supposed to be more lenient to evil-doers than judges 
are; nevertheless, in every case of the indictment of Chinamea 
in the Territories that has come to my knowledge, the accused 
have, where it has been possible, waived a trial by jury. In 
other words, they have preferred justice to mercy. 

The law is, that a jury shall decide a case solely upon the 
evidence adduced before them, and upon the charge of the 
court. I believe it fair to say, however, that not one verdict in 
twenty is founded entirely upon the testimony and the judge’s 
charge. I do not mean to assert that all such verdicts are un- 
just, but that they do not comply with the law. Religious, 
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political, or national bias, a neighborhood antipathy, the elo- 
quence of a lawyer, a newspaper article, the use of dice, or a 
game of cards has frequently decided a case involving thousands 
of dollars, or imprisonment for years. In one of the most atro- 
cious murder cases that was ever tried before me, the prisoner 
was acquitted, notwithstanding that the evidence was direct and 
overwhelming. This result, I afterward learned, was due en- 
tirely to nationality. The assassin and several of the jurors be- 
longed to a nation that was noted for culture and refinement 
rather than for brutal and bloodthirsty proclivities. 

This occurred in the West. But a short time ago the 
Treasurer of the State of Pennsylvania was assassinated by the 
self-confessed seducer of his daughter. The murderer was tried 
and acquitted, but was subsequently killed by the son of his 
victim. This son was then tried, and also acquitted. Apparently, 
there must have been grievous error committed by at least one 
of the juries. Such proceedings naturally incite a man to take 
the law into his own hands, instead of submitting his wrongs to 
courts of justice. The result in these and similar cases has pro- 
moted the action of vigilance committees and of lynch law. 
These, though prompt and decisive in action, do not tend to in- 
crease respect for the law. 

In a late case in Pennsylvania a jury awarded the plaintiff— 
a father whose son was drowned by reason of the carelessness of 
village authorities—the sum of $250 as the value of his boy; 
while in the same State, but a few weeks ago, a man obtained a 
verdict for $10,000 against a railroad company for an injury to 
his foot. In another case of recent occurrence, the jury for twenty- 
four hours stood seven for the plaintiff and five for the defend- 
ant; then they learned from a constable that a horse-race, sup- 
posed to have been postponed, would certainly come off that 
afternoon, and immediately agreed upon a verdict and were 
discharged in time to see the race. 

A leading periodical in New York stated some time since 
that one thing had been forgotten by those who opposed juries, 
namely, that parties to suits insisted upon having their causes 
tried by them. We do not forget it, but we claim that it is the 
majority of the people, and not merely those who are litigants, 
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that have the right to say how causes shall be tried. But there 
are good reasons for saying that the majority of litigants do not 
favor trial by jury—they merely submit to it. If their cause is 
just, they willingly leave it to a judge or referee; if unjust, they 
will in ninety-nine instances out of one hundred demand a 
jury. 

There is a strong and rapidly extending conviction among 
tax-payers, and it is shared by members of the bar as well as 
by the press, that decided changes should be made in our pres- 
ent methods. But what those changes ought to be is still an 
open question. A distinguished judge of the Court of Appeals 
of New York writes me, in reference toa former paper, that he 
thinks I am not inclined to do full justice to “ the twelve men in 
the box,” but that he approves of urging the matter upon public 
attention, as some changes are certainly advisable. A justice of 
the Supreme Court of the same State, known for his fine scholar- 
ship and his broad and advanced views upon many subjects, 
says, in a letter which I have just received : 


** While it has been my experience that the results of jury trials are some- 
times unsatisfactory, yet I regard the system as the best which has yet been 
devised for the decision of issues of fact, and I ‘have seen no suggestion of 
changes by which I think it likely to be improved. More care should be taken 
in the selection of names for the jury lists, fewer exemptions should be allowed, 
and the best men should be brought to feel that the jury service, fairly appor- 
tioned, is a sacred and imperative duty.” 


Judge Michael Arnold, of Philadelphia, but a few weeks ago, 
in the annual address delivered before the Law Academy and 
members of the bar of that city, upon the subject of “ The Law’s 
Delays,” remarked, as to trial by jury : 


‘‘In the determination of such questions as whether a defendant has 
signed a note of hand, or whether a debt has been paid, there can, in my 
opinion, be no better mode of procedure. But trial by jury was never fitted 
for the determination of many of the questions tried by that method at the 
present day. And again, look at the delay in jury trials. In our practice a 
case is called only once in three months, and sometimes once in six months, 
and if counsel are absent, sick, or engaged, it goes on for another six months.” 


It is not denied that a jury is competent to pass upon such 
questions of fact. Are they, however, any more competent than 
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a court properly constituted, the members of which for years 
have given their attention to sifting the true from the false, and 
to hardening their hearts against the pathetic and tearful advo- 
cate who, before a jury, too often gains a victory over his equally 
learned and astute, but less eloquent opponent? While, in profes- 
sions, trades, and business of all sorts, special training and special 
skill are universally regarded as the indispensable conditions of 
success, or even of admission, it is a curious anomaly that men 
without experience or discipline are chosen for jurors, that is, 
for the discharge of functions virtually judicial, and for the 
accurate sifting and weighing of conflicting testimony. The 
courts may find the method very convenient for the purpose of 
deciding questions of fact. It relieves them from great respon- 
sibility. Is it, however, the best? It is certainly neither the 
most prompt nor the most economical. It is, besides, much 
easier to tamper with a jury than with acourt. In the case of 
McQuade, the second of the New York aldermen to be tried, 
great fears of bribery were entertained. It was notoriously re- 
ported that certain jurymen had been “fixed.” Finally, the de- 
fendant undertook to avail himself of this condition of affairs 
by attempting to show that a juror had been intimidated. 

The question of what is and what is not proper, in the way 
of testimony, to go before a jury, raises one of the most deli- 
cate and difficult points within the scope of jurisprudence. The 
number of motions made in reference to such matters, and the 
amount of delay caused thereby, would, if a correct statement 
of them were published, startle the country. The charge of the 
court, the conduct of the jury, and the behavior of the bailiff 
also furnish plenty of material for applications for new trials. 

The admission of incompetent evidence of a feather’s weight 
has often caused a fair verdict to be set aside, an actual mur- 
derer to be given a new trial, or a just claimant to be put to yet 
greater expenses of litigation and still further delay. It is right 
to say, however, that courts are more and more holding to the 
rule, as in the recent case of Titus, at Trenton, that they will not 
interfere with a verdict, even when improper testimony has been 
admitted, unless it clearly appears that the defendant has been 
injured thereby. 
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But it seems strange that while this extreme jealousy exists 
on the part of courts and counsel as to protecting juries against 
every improper influence, so great latitude should be given to 
advocates in summing up. Fiery and eloquent appeals, logic, 
rhetoric, personal influence, the advocate’s own statement of the 
facts in the case, his especial version of them, and denunciation 
of the jurors in case they do not find in his favor, are all per- 
mitted. 
It is not by any means the most learned, sound, and honest 
lawyer, or the one that has the best case, that usually succeeds 
with a jury; it is he, rather, who has a profound knowledge of 
human nature, and who can tell what he does not know as well 
as what he does know, in a pleasing, ready, and insinuating 
manner. In many instances advocates have at one time been for 
the plaintiff in one cause, and a few days later for the defendant 
in another, with precisely similar facts and principles involved ; 
and yet have won both cases—sometimes before the same jury. 
Frequently a client’s cause is virtually won the moment 
that certain counsel accept the retaining fee. Herein lies one 
of the greatest dangers of the system. The able advocate has 
greater influence with the jury than have the merits of the case. 
It is also a fact that juries, far more frequently than courts, will 
give great weight to the testimony of a smooth-tongued and 
impudent rascal, who will swear to anything, and bear his cross- 
examination with cool effrontery; but they will disregard the 
evidence of the honest, ignorant, and browbeaten witness who 
tells the truth, but becomes sadly confused under the fire of 
opposing counsel. I once went from a court-room in company 
with an intelligent farmer who was serving on the jury. As we 
passed out he exclaimed: “I am exceedingly disappointed in 
Mr. X.,” referring to one of the most gifted lawyers in western 

New York; “I thought he was a very able advocate.” “He 

is so regarded,” I replied, “and I notice that you jurymen gen- 

erally find in his favor.” “That is just it,” said the farmer ; 
“he is no lawyer. He does not spread himself, like the others, 
and put us on our guard not to be influenced by his eloquence. 
He is just like one of us) He puts the thing squarely and 
honestly, and we believe what he says.” It is scarcely neces- 
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sary to observe that Mr. X. had attained to the highest degree 
of art. 

In considering the first objection to our jury system, I have 
necessarily treated of two others—expense and delay. The fourth 
objection is, that it places an unjust burden upon those who are 
compelled to serve as jurors. Numerous are the complaints that 
the valuable time of intelligent business men is, without any rea- 
sonable compensation, occupied in hearing and settling petty 
disputes between their idle and quarrelsome neighbors. Very 
often they could much better afford themselves to pay the amount 
involved than to waste their time in serving. These are the 
jurors that courts desire to have impaneled. Upon the other 
hand, those idle hangers-on of courts, who always wish to be 
drawn, are the very persons who are most objectionable. 

If the jury system were completely abolished, probably no 
one, ten years thereafter, would desire to return to it. As before 
stated, many judges favor the present method. It is, no doubt, 
a great convenience for the judges that the decision of issues of 
fact is left to the jury. But the people are becoming tired of the 
burden, and the question is, how much longer they should be 
compelled to bear it? Some writers say that judges have al- 
ready too much to do. That is admitted. But the number can 
be increased at far less expense than the present system can be 
maintained. Now, nearly every cause may be taken to an ap- 
pellate court. There verdicts can be affirmed, reversed, or modi- 
fied. The judge before whom the cause is tried has similar power. 
So, after all, the courts now, to a great extent, control the matter. 
They can set aside an unjust verdict, but they cannot compel a 
jury to bring in a just one. Hence, nearly endless delay and 
great expense are incurred. I know of one case against a rail- 
road company, in which the verdict was set aside five times, 
These juries awarded from $25,000 to $40,000 for personal inju- 
ries, for which the court believed $5,000 would be ample com- 
pensation, and the damages were regarded as excessive. The 
matter was finally adjusted without the aid of court or jury. 

Nearly, if not quite, all the objections which have been urged 
against trials by jury would be obviated by trials by a court. 
Judges may be ignorant, prejudiced, and corrupt. There is no 
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question but that some occasionally are. When such instances do 
occur, however, the people speedily arise in their might, and im- 
peach or remove the offending officer, or refuse him another term 
of office. Jurors cannot be reached soreadily. Even bad judges 
have some sense of official dignity and professional honor, which 
prevents them, in many instances, from disgracing themselves. 
For years, in courts of chancery, very important issues have 
been decided by the chancellor only, with the aid of a master, 
and the result generally has been satisfactory. If this is true 
of equity cases, why should it not be equally so in actions of 
common law? I should very much like to see all our higher 
courts of original jurisdiction composed of three judges, who 
should decide issues of fact as well as of law. They ought, of 
course, to have expert stenographers, so that every important 
question might be reviewed by the appellate courts; and writs 
of error should, in all criminal cases, be writs of right. A much 
greater change of sentiment, however, will be necessary before 
such a plan can be adopted. 

Among the remedies proposed by different writers are trials 
by a single judge, the abolition of exemption laws and more care 
in the selection of juries, specially qualified supervising boards, 
and laws giving the right to waive a jury. One learned judge 
states, in a leading review, that “the way of wisdom is not to 
abolish, but to improve the system.” 

Two remedies which have been suggested remain for consid- 
eration. Where arbitrators are chosen, as is frequently done in 
Pennsylvania, if two of the three decide for the plaintiff, he wins 
the case. This plan, which has been found to promote justice 
and to expedite matters, has grown in favor. If, then, two out 
of three can justly decide a case, why cannot eight or nine out of 
twelve jurymen do the same? In view of the number of obsti- 
nate, perverse, and corrupt jurymen that are to be found, it does 
not appear right that in every instance the plaintiff in civil ac- 
tions, or the prosecutor in criminal ones, should be compelled to 
have a unanimous verdict in order to gain their cause. It gives 
any one man on the jury too much power. In Sweden only a 
two-thirds vote of the jury is required, and I am informed that 
the plan works well. The same rule prevails in other countries. 
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In the last Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania a strenu- 
ous effort was made to have the fundamental law of the State so 
changed that juries might be waived in all civil actions, and that 
three-fourths of a jury might find a verdict. The last amendment 
was, however, unsuccessful. Henry Hallam, the great writer 
upon the constitutional history of England, strongly favors “ the 
Saxon polity, the trial of facts by the country, except as to that 
preposterous relic of barbarism, the requirement of unanimity.” 

The fact that the defendant in criminal causes can move time 
and again for a new trial, while the prosecution, under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as to placing a man in jeopardy but 
once on a criminal charge, cannot do so at all, renders amend- 
ment in this particular doubly necessary. 

The other remedy, that of enacting laws by which causes 
may be referred for trial to competent lawyers, and compelling 
parties who insist upon juries strictly to comply with certain 
rules, has already accomplished great good. In one State scarcely 
any civil causes are now tried by juries, except those sounding 
in tort. In another, by reason of a law compelling the litigant 
who demands a jury to deposit with the court a certain sum in 


advance, for the expenses, nearly every cause is tried by the 
judge alone. 

With such changes in the present system many objections 
would be obviated, and the way gradually paved for further re- 
forms. 


Epwarp A, THOMAS. 





